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ARTICLE Ik. 


Ecclefiaftical Law. By Richard Burn, L.L.D. Vicar of Orton, i 
the County of Weltmoreland. In Tawo Volumes. ato. Pr. 2b. 25. 
in Boards. Millar. (Concluded. ) 


HE perfonal, as well as literary, intrepidity which Dr. 
Burn difplays in the accurate and arduous work now 
before us, is as uncommon as the great perfpicuiry of method, 
and the compafs of knowledge with which it is executed. He 
has ventured to declare war againft thofe prejudices which, for 
centuries, fettered the minds of the Englith clergy, and foured 
their difpofitions into a difagreement with the civil power. The 
reader, from the doétor’s work, will eafily perceive that the 
principles of religious liberty. (we mean with regard to the di- 
fcipline atid ceconomy of the church) exifted long: before the 
Reformation, as thofe of civil ltberty did before the Revolution. 
If the fame reader throws his eve back; this- work will inform 
him, that even Magna Charta itfelf was only an inftrument de- 
claratory of thofe rights to which Englifhmen were intitled be- 
fore and after what is called the Norman Congueft. Thofe 
three bright periods, therefore, of freedom civil and religious, 
are not to. be confidered as the epochas which gave rife to thofe 
ineftimable bleffings, but as periods in which.they were explained 
and fettled. 

We cannot help regretting our being, in juflice to the doc- 
tor, obliged to make the foregoing. obfervations. His work 
combats with, inveterate habits, which» very poflibly may raife 
it fome enemies ; but we will. venture to fay, that they muft 
be enemies; at the fame time, to the clcareft conviction, upon the 
moft irrefragable_.evidence ; and that ithis performance mutt 
be the ftandard.\to; which even its enemies muft refort in all 
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matters concerning eccleftaftical law.—But we fhall now pro- 
ceed in our review. 

In the article of Curates, the author gives us a differtation 
eoncerning the original of curates in chapels of eafe, and like- 
wife of perpetual curacies. In the progrefs of the article we 
meet with many inftrudtive cafes, which put the office of curates 
in a very new light; and we learn, upon the whole, that fcarcely 
a curate in England, of an augmented chapel, is legally quali- 
fied. Under the head of Deans and Chapters; we have a fum- 
marty of ecclefiaftical law relating to thofe reverend bodies, 
which, we will venture to fay, muft be inftruétive to thofe who 
are the beft acquainted with the moft abitrufe parts of ecclefiafti- 
cal antiquities; and, by the doétor’s illuftrations, and the cafes 
he has quoted, the bounds and properties of thofe inftitutions, 
as they now ftand, become intelligible and reconcileable to ct#- 
vil principles. 

If the reader wants a relaxation from the above fevere ftudies, 
he will find it in the next article of Defamation, where he may 
gather fome of the choiceft flowers in the Englifh language ; to 
which we muft refer him. The article of Diffenters is divided into 
two heads ; the firft treats very fully concerning the laws againft 
Diffenters, and the fecond fhews how far they are mitigated by 
the act of toleration, or other a&ts. Thedoctor, under the firft 
head, amongit various other cafes, has very candidly and fully 
ftated tuat of Allen Evans Efq. and the chamberlain of London, 
July 5,1762. The cafe, which is curious (and probably the 
determination upon it will be for ever decifive) is as follows. 

* An aétion was brought in the fheriff’s court, wpon a by-law, 
for the penalty of 6001. againft the defendant Allen Evans, for 
refufing to ferve the office of theriff of Londons The defen- 
dant pleaded this ftatute, that no perfon fhallf be chofen into fuch 
office, who fhall not, within one year next before, have taken 
the facrament according to the rites of the church of England; 
and in default thereof, every fuch choice is declared to be void. 
The defendant further pleads the ftatute of 1 YW. ce. 18. for 
exempting proteftant diflenters from penalties contained in for- 
mer acts. Then the plea avers, that the fheriffs of London are 
officers who before the 13 C. 2. were perfons bearing fuch of- 
fice ; that the defendant was and ftill is a proteftant diffenter 
from the church of England, a perfon of a {crupulous confcience 
in the exercile of religion, and during all that time has and ftill 
does frequent the congregations of religious worfhip amongft 
proteftant diffenters. ‘The defendant then ftates, that he took 
the oaths and fubicribed the declaration, according to the a& of 
toleration, in the year 1751, at the feflion held for the county 
of Middlefex ; and that his taking the oaths was duly regiftered 
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ih the court of feffions / That he had not within one year be 
fore the fuppofed ele&tion taken the facrament of the lord’s fup- 
per according to the rites of the church of England, nor has he 
at any time fince done it, nor can hein confcience take the fame, 
nor was he bound to take the fame fince May 1751: That of 
thefe premifes the lord mayor aldetmen and citizens had notice $ 
and that by reafon thefeof, and of the aé& of parliament made 
for governing corporations, the mayor aldermen and citizens 
atlembled in July.1745 and the livery were prohibited from 
eleCting, and had no powet to elect him fheriff; that he was 
difabled from, dnd incapable of being elected; and that the 
fuppofed eleétion of him was void. To this plea, the plain- 
tiff replied, that by the ftatute of the 5 G. ¢. 5. f 3. it is enaét- 
ed, that no perfon chofen into fuch office fhall be removed of 
otherwife profecuted, for omiffioh of taking the facrament, nor 
fhall any incapacity or difability be incurred by reafon of the 
fame (unlefs, he be removed, or profecution commenced, within 
fix months).——To this réplication the defendant demurred 3 
atid the plaintiff joined in demurrer. And judgment was 
given for the plaintiff, in the theriff’s court. 

‘ The defendant fued a writ of error, before the mayor and 
fheriffs, in the court of the Huftings: nie the judgment was 
there affirmed. 

‘ A writ of error of this judgment giving in the Huftings 
was brought before the commiffioners of St. Martin’s le Grand. 
The judges named in the commiffion were the chief baron 
Parker, Fofter, Bathurft, and Wilmot. The plaintiff in the 
original aétion pleaded, In nullo eft erratum. The caufe was 
argued three feveral times, by the moft eminent council in the 
profeffion. The council for the defendant obje&ted to the de- 
claration, becaufe the plaintiff had not ftated therein, that the 
tity of London had any right either by charter or prefcription, 
to ele&t the defendant fheriff: And the by-law being made to 
tegulate this franchife, it ought to appear on the face of the 
declaration, that they are intitled to the franchife ; which cati 
only be by charter or prefciiption. But the judges being una- 
n'mous in their opinion upon the real merits of this caufe, de- 
clined giving any opinion upon this peiat, though they all 
feemed to think there was great weight in it.’ 

. The doétor then proceeds to give the opinions of Mr. Juftice 
Fofter, and Mr. Juftice Wilmot; with whoth the other two 
judges of the court of King’s-bench agreed, in reverfing the 
judgment, by declaring the election anullity. Weare forry that 
we have not room to entertain our readers with the curious ar- 
guments laid down in this celebrated cafe. The article of holi- 


days, marriages, and monafteries, are entertaining, full, and 
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inftru&tive. ‘That of Monafteries is, perhaps, the moft com- 
plete, and the moft fuccin& of any thing upon that head which 
has appeared in the Englifh language. But the reader ig not 
to expect that we are to touch upon thofe and many other im- 
portant particulars that occur in every page of this work. The 
head of Ordination, however, has been fo weil Jaboured by the 
doétor, that it claims peculiar attention. It is divided into 
thirteen articles, 1. Of the order of priefts and deacons in the 
church. 2. Of the form of ordaining priefts and deacons, an- 
nexed to the book of Common Prayer. 3. Of the time and 
place for ordination. 4. Of the qualification and examination 
of perfonsto be ordained. 5. Of oaths and fubfcriptions pre- 
vious to the ordination. 6. Form and manner of ordaining 
deacons. 7. Form and manner of ordaining priefts. 8. Fees 
for ordination. g. Simonical promotion to orders. 10. Ge- 
neral office of deacons. 11. General office of priefts. 12. Ex- 
hibiting lettersororders. 13. Archbifhop Wake’s directions to 
the bifhops of his province, in relation to orders. ill thefe 
heads are difcufied with great freedom, and perhaps certain high 
fliers may think that the author has taken fome liberties. The 
article of Privileges and Reftraints of the clergy, amongft many 
other particulars of more importance, treats of their apparel, 
and the author very judicioufly obferves, that, notwithftanding 
a canonical habit is enjoined by the canons of the church, yet 
tle general rule is, in a matter of fuch flu€uation, that clergy- 
men fhall appear in habit and drefs fuch as fhall comport with 
gravity and decency, without effeminacy or affectation. Here 
it cannot be difpleafing to our reader to have from a cotempo- 
rary authority, an account of the drefs. ef clerical fops, in the 
reign of Edward the third, as.we find itin a conftitution of arch- 
bifhop Stratford, in 1343. 

‘ The outward habit often fhews the inward difpofition ; and 
though the behaviour of the clergy ought to be the inftru@tion 
of the laity, yet the prevailing excefies of the clergy, as to ton- 
fure, garments, and trappings, give abominable fcandal to the 
people; becaufe fuch as have dignities, parfonages, honourable 
prebends, and benefices with cure, and even men in holy orders, 
feorn the tonfure, (which is the mark of perfe&ion, and of the 
heavenly kingdom), and diftinguifh themfelves with hair hang- 
ing down to their fhoulders, in an effeminate manner ; and ap- 
parel themfelves like foldiers rather than clerks, with an upper 
jump remarkably fhort, with exceflive wide or long fleeves, not 
covering the elbows, but hanging down; their hair curled and 
powdered, and caps with tippets of a wonderful length; with long 
beards ; and rings on their fingers ; girt with girdles exceeding 
large and coftly, having purfes enamelled with figures and va- 
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rious fculptures gilt, hanging with knives (like fwords) in open - 
view ; their fhoes chequerred with red and green, exceeding 
long, and varioufly indented ; with croppers to their faddles, 
and horns hanging at the necks of their horfes ; and’ cloaks 
furred on the edges, contrary to the canonical fanctions, fo that 
there is no diftin&tion between clerks and laicks, which render- 
eth them unworthy of the privilege of their order.’ 

Under the fame head it is provided by the 74th canon of the 
canons inthe year 1603, that * archbifhops and bifhops fthall 
ufe the accuftomed apparel of their degrees : deans, mafters of 
colleges, archdeacons, and prebendaries in cathedral and collegi- 
ate churches (being priefts or deacons), doors in divinity, law, 
and phyfic, bachelors in divinity, mafters of arts, and bachelors 
of law, having any ecclefiaftical living, fhall ufually wear gowns 
with ftanding collars and fleeves itrait at the hands, or wide 
fleeves, as is ufed in the univerfities, with hoods or: tippets. of 
filk or farcenet, and fquare caps. And_-all other minifters fhall 
alfo ufually wear the like apparel as is aforefaid, except tippets 
only. And all the faid ecclefiaftical perfons:above-mentioned 
fhall ufually -wear-in their journies cloaks with fleeves, com- 
monly called»prieftscloaks, with guards, welts, long buttons, or 
cuts. And no» ecclefiaftical perfon fhall wear any coife vor 
wrought night cap, but only plain night caps of black ‘filk, fat- 
ten, or velvet.. dn private houfes, and in their ftudies, the faid 
perfons ecclefiaftical may ufe any comely and fcholarlike appa- 
rel, provided that it be not cut or pinke, and in»public not to. 
go in their doublet’ and hofe, without coats or caffocks., .And 
not to.wear any light coloured ftockings. Poor beneéficed men 
and curates. {not being able to provide themfelves long gowns) 
may goin fhort gowns, of the fafhion aforefaid” 4 ..! 

Dr. Burn very juftly obferves, with regard to bands, which 
now form an indifpenfible part of orthodox clericali drefs, that 
they are of puritanical original, and were introduced upon the 
downfall of epifcopacy ; but, like other peculiar habits both in 
the. chyrch and the law, continue to be retained by the wearers 
to avoid the imputation of levity, and to give them a venerable 
air. ‘Though by the fae canons all vicious exceffes are pro- 
hibited to ecclefiaftical perfons, particularly their reforting to 
any taverns or ale-houfes, and their boarding and lodging: in 
fuch places ; yet we cannot help, perceiving that thofe prohj- 
hibitions admitted of many foftenings, which, in procefs of time, 
feem to have implied fo many nuilities as to_their-effedts. It 
appears, for inftance, that clergymen might have’ refdrted to ta- 
verns and ale-houfes for their honeft neceflities;, aod. my lord 
Coke was of opinion, that clergymen may ufe reafonable recre- 
ations, to make them fitter for the performance of their duty 
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and office. In like manner, the canon law’ prohibited cler- 
gymen from hunting, yet the common law gave them leave 
to make ufe of that recreation ; and we learn from the doc- 
tor, that after deceafe of every archbifhopand bifhop (amongft 
other things), the king, time out of mind, hath had his kennel 
ofhounds. The doétor, perhaps, would have ftept a little too 
far out of his way, bad he brought inftances of {porting clergy- 
men fince the reformation; for, not to mention the cafe of 
archbifhop Abbot, it is well known that archbifhop Jaxon kept 
the beft pack of hounds in England, and was the beft fportf- 
man of his time, while the independents and feétaries were tear- 
ing his order in pieces. ‘The paragraph which clofes this head 
of Privileges and Reftraints of the clergy, is in all refpeéts fo an- 
fwerable to the charaéter of a rational moderate divine, and of 
a free independent Englifhman, that every reader of the leaft 
fpirit muft feel it, and thank us for quoting it, 

‘ After all, thefe diftintions of the clergy are thadows rather 

than fubftance ; being moft of them about matters which are 
obfolete, and of no fignificance. The Reftraints, as to the {cope 
and purport of them, are fuch as the clergy for the moft part 
would chufe to put upon themfelves : and the Privileges, fuch as 
they are, feem to be fcarcely worth claiming ; and fome of them 
one would almoft imagine to have been calculated to bring a dif- 
grace upon the clergy, rather than to be of any real benefit ta 
them; for why fhould a clergyman be proteéted from paying his 
juft debts more than any other perfon, or faved from punifhment 
for a crime for which another perfon ought to be hanged? And it 
is hoped, there hath not been one inftance, of a clergyman hav- 
ing needed to claim the privilege of his order a fecond time, for 
a crime for which a layman by the laws of his country fhould 
fuffer death.’ 
_ The articles of Public-worfhip, Schools, and Simony, cannot 
be too carefully perufed by every Englith fubje&, who wants ta 
form aclear and adequate judgment of thofe important points, 
hitherto but little underftood, and imperfeétly explained. But 
there isnot, perhaps, an article in this work in which the doc- 
tor has diftinguifhed himfelf more than in that of Supremacy, 
that bone of contention which has been produétive of fo many 
calamities to this country; and it is therefore juft that we fhould 
give the reader fome idea of it, not in the way of quotation, be- 
caufe that would be endlefs, but of recapitulation. 

According to our author, who quotes lord chief juftices Coke, 
Hale, and other great luminaries of the law, there is in the 
crown of England an inherent fupremacy, which has at alk 
times exifted, independently of any power either civil or ecclefi- 
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aftical. ‘This fupretnacy was declared and infifted upon by the 
parliament of England, even in the times of popery, particular+ 
ly in the 16th of Richard the 2d, whete it is afferted by the par+ 
liament, that the crown of England has been fo free at ‘all times, 
that it hath been in-no earthly fubje€tion. The ftatute of the 
zath of Henry VIIL is no other than declaratory of this fun+ 
damental conftitution of the realm of England, which is an em- 
pire, and declares the king’s fupremacy, in caufés fpiritual by 
judges of the fpirituality, and iii caufes tempertal by temporal 
judges. The fame principle is further inforced by a ftatute of 
the 25th of the fame reign, whieh declares the realm of England 
to be fubjeé to no foreign prince, potentate, nor prelate, Here 
we cannot help obferving from the atts, quoted by our author, 
that this fupremacy, independent as it is, is rendered conform- 
able to the laws of the land, and they are reciprocally fapports 
toeach other. Even the canons of the church inveft the mo- 
narchs of England only with that falutary fupremacy that is ex- 
ercifed for the good of their people ; and this excellent doérine 
is confirmed by many pregnant quotations from aés of parlia- 
ment which pafied in times which, in other refpeé&s, were not 
always the moft favourable to public liberty. 

Dr. Burn, after eftablifhing this great and fundamental prin- 
ciple, which we may pronounce to be co-genial to the Englifh 
conftitution, proceeds to give an account of the rife of his ma- 


jefty’s ftile and title ; the penalty annexed to the denial of his - 


fupremacy, and to that of afferting that-of the pope; and then, 
after giving a copy of the oath of fupremacy, he proceeds to 
examine the manner in which that important point was limited 
and defined by the at of fettlement at the revolutién. Here 
he {trikes out fome obfervatiotis, founded not only in civjl but 
natural liberty (if we can admit there is any difference between 
them) to which, we are perfuaded, every true Briton mutt fub- 
feribe, and which, as we apprehend, contain the true characte- 
riftics of the author’s fpirit and erudition. 

‘ The truth is, that after the abolition of the papal power, 
there was no branch of fovereignty with which the princes of 
this realm, for above a century after the reformation, were 
more delighted than that of being the fupreme head of the 
church: imagining (as it feemeth) that all that power which 
the pope claimed, and exercifed (fo far as he was able), was 
by the ftatutes abrogating the papal authority annexed to the 
imperial crown of this realm : not attending to the neceflary 
diftin@ion, that it was not that exorbitant lawlefs power which 
the pope ufurped, that was thereby become vefted ia them ; 
but only that the antient legal authority and jurifdiction of the 
kings of England in matters ecclefiaftical; which the pope had 
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endeavoured to wreft out of their hands, was reafferted and vine 
dicated. The pope arrogated to himfelfa jurifdidtion, fuperior not 
only to his own canon law, but to the municipal laws of 
kingdoms, And thofe princes of this realm above mentioned 
feem to have confidered themfelves plainly as popes in their 
own dominions. Hence one reafon, why a reformation of the 
ecclefiaftical laws was never effeéted, feemeth to have been, be- 
caufe it conduced more to the advancement of the fupremacy 
to retain the church in an unfettled ftate, and confequenily 
more dependent on the fovereign will of the prince. pene 
became eftablifhed the office of lord vicegerent in caufesteccle- 
fiaftical ; and after that, the high commiftion court; and laft of 
all the difpenfing power, or a power of difpenfing with or fuf- 
pending the execution of laws at the prince’s pleafure. There- 
fore, to remove thefe grievances, thefe aéts prefcribed the juft 
boundaries of the prerogative, both ecclefiaitical and civil, and 
eftablithed the rights both of prince and people, upon the firm- 
eft and furelt foundation, namely, the known law of the land; 

and thereby rendered the name of an Englifh monarch selpec 
table among the princes cf the earth. A king ruling by the 
eftablifhed Jaws of his kingdom, that is, with an extenfive 
power of doing right, and an utter inability of doing wrong, is 
the perfection of thre human nature, and the glory of the divine; 
and renders kings, in a moft emphatical .fenfe, god’s vicege- 

rents. 

‘From which premifles may be deduced alfo the genuine caufe, 
why the civil and canon laws have received fo much check and 
difcouragement from time to time within this kingdom. They 
are founded upon the principles of arbitrary power. 

‘« ‘The civil law is faid to be the common municipal law of al] 
the arbitrary ftates of Europe (modified only according to the 
different circumftances of each government) ; and thofe princes 
of this realm who have moft affe&ted abfolute fovereignty, have 
been proportionable encouragers of the ciyil law. The canon 
law hath the fame lineaments and features ; being framed. to 
render the pope in the church what the emperor was jn the {tate. 
ind it muft be owned, they are both perhaps more for the 
cafe of the governors, but nor fo convenient for the governed. 

‘ Particularly, as to the enacting part; They owe their very 
exiltence to the foverejgn will of the fupreme governor; and 
confequently, what is law to day, may not be law to morrow ; 
for the fame which enaétcth may repeal. For fuch is our voiil 
is a harfh and grating found to an Englith ear; being 
the fullen voice of infolence and wanton power. How much 
more humane 1s that declaration Be it enacted by the king's 
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Spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this prefent parliament affems 
bled, and by the authority of the fame. 

‘ Again, as to the executive. part, efpecially. with refpe& to 
criminal profecutions A perfon accufed in the dark; wit- 
nefles not confronted with the party face to faces, the cruel oath 
ex officio, whereby a man.is.compelled' to accufe himfelf ; (not 
to mention the diabolical rack and torture;) and the whole de- 
termined at laft by, the fole decifion of the judge, who mult 
needs be oftentimes an entire ftranger to the parties ; are dif- 
paragements of, thofe laws, which, will always obftruct , theie 
progrefs ina land of liberty. How much mote mild and gen- 
tle is that law, which is the birthright of every Englifhman;, 
however. otherwife deftitute and friendlefs, whereby he fhall. not 
be called upon to aniwer for.any crime. he is. charged withal; 
bat upon the oaths of.at leait twelve men, of confiderable rank 
and fortune within the county in which the offence is fuppofed 
to have been committed, if they fhall fee probable caufe for fur- 
ther inquiry ; and afterwards, fhall not be, condemned, but by 
the unanimous fuffiage ofother twelve men, his neighbours and 
equals.in degree and {tation of life, upon their oaths likewife; 
and at the fame time he hath a.sight to obje@ to any one who 
is f{ummoned to try him for. his offence, if he hath.a reafonable 
caule of exception. —The one is the law of tyrants; the 
other of freemen, and may it ever profper in the Britith foil.” .; 

After all, we cannot help,acknowledging, that partial quote. 
tions from this work,.convey a.. feeming imputation as if the 
whole of it was nog equally laboured, important, and accurate, 
- which we fincerely declare ir tobe. We have only.to add, that 
the univerfity of Oxford, of which the doGor, was a member, 
in teftimony of his great abilities, conferred upon him the ho- 
norary. degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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Art.ll. An Hiftory of the Military Tranfa@ions of the Britifh Na- 
tion in Indoltan, from the Year 1745. To whichis prefixed a 
Differtation on ihe Eftablifoments made by Mahomedan Conquerors 
inIndoftan. 4t0.° Pr. 18s. fewed. Nourfe. } 


HIS author has the advantage of being well acquainted 
with the fubjeé& he treats of, and thercfore his narrative 

is pleafing and perfpicuonus ; at the fame time it_muft be ac- 
knowledged, that, before this hiftory appeared; we feem to have 
been entirely in the dark, with regard to the great and im- 

yortant events it contains, 

In the Introduétion there is little either uncommon or in- 
sereffting, | till about the year 1719 to 1739, when the famous 
expedition 
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expedition of Thamas Kouli Khan took place ; and that period, 
late as it is, is as uncertain as any of the ancient dynafties of 
Egypt. We know, however, enough of it to give us an horror 
at Indoftan politics. Two brothers, Abdallah Khan and Hoffan 
Ally Khan, were powerful enough to make and depofe five em- 
perors of Indoftan ; and four of thofe emperors reigned in the 
fpace of four months. At laft Hoffan Ally Khan was affaffi- 
nated by the courtiers, to pleafe the emperor Mahomed Schah, 
who defeated the other brother Abdallah. This Mahomed 
Schah degenerated into an indolent voluptuous tyrant, who gave 
himfelf up to his favourites. Thefe difobliged old Nizam-al- 
Muluck, who had been bred up in the court of Aurengzebe, and 
who, being vice-roy of the fouthern provinces, was in. poffef- 
fion of near a fourth of the empire, and almoft independent of 
the emperor. Nizam’s refentment went fo far, that he invited 
Thamas Kouli Khan to invade Indoftan, which he did, and car- 
ried off above feventy millions fterling, after having firft de- 
throned, and then re-inthroned, Mahomed Schah. 

The third and lait fection of this Introduétion gives a pene- 
ral view of the conftitution and population of indoftan, which is 
very judicioufly handled, and well worth the reader’s perufal. 
The Mahomedans, who are called Moors, of Indoftan, are 
computed to be about ten millions, and the Indians about an 
hundred millions, Above half the empire is fubje& to rajahs, 
ot kings, who derive their defcent from the old princes of India, 
and exercife all rights of fovereignty, only paying a tribute to 
the great mogul, and obferving the treaties by which their an- 
ceftors recognized his fuperiority. In other refpe&s, the govern+ 
ment of Indoftan is full of wifé checks upon the overgrown 
greatnefs of any fubject; but (as all precautions of that kind de- 
pend upon the adminiftration), the indolence and barbarity of 
the moguls or emperors, and their great viceroys, have render- 
ed them fruitlefs. 

The firft book of the hiftory treats of the war of Coroman- 
del, and-introduces us to the knowledge of the two great deno- 
minations of governors under the emperor, that of Soubahdar, 
er Soubah, and that of Navab, or Nabob ; to which it is ne- 
ceffary the reader fhould attend. A foubah fignifies a province, 
and moft of the countries in the peninfula of India, weré com- 
prized under one foubah, or viceroyalty, called from its fitua- 
tion, the Decan, or South. Under thofe foubahs are the na- 
bobs, or deputies, who are likewife Mahomedans, and ought to 
receive their commiffion from the court of Dehli; but the na- 
bobs muft account to the foubah, and attend him within his 
viceroyalty, though the power of both was originally fo well 
tempered, that it was-almoft impraCticable for either of them 
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to become independent of the emperor, till the whole fyftem of: 
their government was ruined, about fifty years ago, efpeci- 
ally, after the invafion of Kouli Khan. The nabobfhip of the 
Carnatic, or Arcot, was a very confiderable government, de~: 

nding on the foubah of Decan, and, in the year 1710, was) 
held by one Sadatulla. Having no fons, he adopted his brother’s 
two fons. To the eldeft Doaft ally, he left the nabobfhip, and to 
the younger, Boker-ally, the government of Velore, appointing. - 
Gulam Haffain, his favourite wife’s nephew, to be duan, or firit 
minifter, to the future nabob. Sadatulla died im 1730, but 
the foubah Nizam-al-Muluck oppofed, at Dehli, Doatt-ally's, 
confirmation in his high office. In 1736, a kind of vacancy 
happening in the throne of Tritchanopoly, Doaft-ally fent his 
fon Subder-ally, and his firft minifter, Chunda-faheb, to take 
poffefiion of it, which the latter did in a moft treacherous man-. 
ner, and at the fame time formed very dangerous connettions: 
with the French governor of Pondicherry, where he refided for 
fome time. Being left governor of Tritchanopoly by Subder~- 
ally, the latter foon faw his error in traftiag’ a man of Chunda- 
faheb’s ambition with fo important a government; but found 
himfelf unable to difpoffefs him. Nizam-al-Maluk would have 
interpofed, and had both power and inclination to have driven 
Doaft-ally and his family, of which Chunda-faheb was one, from 
all their poffeffions ; but, though the invafion of India by Kooli 
Khan, which happened about that time, diverted him, he gave 
the Morattoes, a people lying between Bombay and Gol-Kon- 
dah, and the moft warlike people of Indoitan, leave to attack, 
Doatt-ally’s dominions. Accordingly, in May 1740, the Morat- 
toes, to the number of 100,000, invaded the province of Arcot, 
and killed Doaft-ally, with his fon Haffan-ally. This great defeat 
obliged Subder-ally to fly to Velore, while Chunda-faheb, who 
was at the head of a good army, continued to.fortify himéelf at 
Tritchanopoly. Soon after Subder-ally purchafed his peace of 
the Morattoes, was acknowledged nabob of Arcot, and received 
the homage of Chunda-faheb forTritchanopolys where the Jatter 
was now become too powerful for a feudatory. By a private arti- 
cle with the Morattoes, Subder-ally had given them leave to con 
quer the kingdom of ‘Tritchanopoly from Chunda-faheb, who, 
after fuffering feveral defeats, and obftinately defending his ca- 
pital for three months, on the 26th of March, 1741, was obligs 
ed to deliver it up to Morari-row, a Moratto general, who took 
poffeffion of it with 14,000 of their beft troops. As to Chunda-fa- 
heb, he was kept a clofe prifoner in the couatry of the Morattoes, 
and Subder-ally, after trufting the Englith at Madrafs with his 
family and beft effets, diverted Nizam-al-Maluk’s refentment 
from falling upon him, by the moft fpecious pretences... In the 
mean 
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mean while, Mortiz-ally, brother-in-law to Subder-ally, and go- 
vernor of Velore, quarrelled with that nabob about money-af-. 
fairs, and formed a confpiracy againft him, which ended in the 
nabob’s murder, It was no difficult matter for a man of Mor- 
tiz-ally’s artfal turn, and immenfe riches, to purchafe his par- 
don from fo venal a fet of men as the Indian foldiers. of all kinds 
are, and he was even proclaimed inabob of the Carnatic, where 
he entered Arcot in triumph. 

The friends and family of Subder-ally, being favoured by the. 
Englith, foon drove Mortiz-ally,. who was a coward, ‘with dif-. 
gtace, out of his ill-acquired dominion, and Seid Mahomed, 
Subder-ally’s' infant fon, then refiding at Madrafsj:was pro-. 
claimed nabob of Arcot. Nizam-al:Muluk,. who was then in! 
the height of /his power, having, procured for his fon, Ghazi- 
o’din, the poft.of captain-general ofthe, mogul’s armies, at the. 
head of 80,eco horfe.and 200,000 foot, entered the: province of. 
Arcot, to reduce it. to, his obedience., _There every thing ply’d 
before his power ; the young nabob performed his homage, and 
was takenounder his protection;-but he appointed: Coja Ab-: 
dulla Khan to be.nabob of Arcot, and allhits dependencies ; and 
he obliged Morari-row to evacyate. Tritchanopoly. In 1744 
Coja Abdulla was found dead in hisshed, thought to have om 
poifoned by his fucceffor An’war-adean Khan. 

This new.nabob was the fon of:aweligious Mahomedan, wie 
had been. advanced by Aurengzebe, and he. bad himfelfmet. 
with coufiderable preferments; but falling in arrears; to the 
mogul's court, he, had taken refuge under Ghazi-o’din, whofe 
fon Nizam al-Muluk, as we have feen, raifed him to the great 
polt of nabobof Arcot. The preference of a ftranger to the 
line of Sudatulla, difgufted the inhabitants of the Carnatic fo 
_ greatly, that: Nizam-al-Muluk gave out that he intended to re-. 
ttore Subder-ally’s.fon. to that nabobfhip, as foon as he fhould be 
of age; but at the fame time very improperly put him under 
the tuition of An’war-adean, who conducted him with great 
ftate to Arcot, where he. was murdered by thirteen Pitan fol- 
diers, a Mahomedan race, who are the rufhans of the Indeftan 
armies. The fufpicion of this. murder fell immediately upon 
Mortiz-ally, who was at Arcot at-the time, and An’war-adean, 
the regent nabob, who, probably, had concerted it together. Be 
this as-it will, they mutually accufed each other of Seid ;Maho- 
sned’s wurder; ‘but An’ war-adean found means to convince Ni- 
zam-al-Muluck. of his innocency,; and received from him ano- 
ther commmiffion to be governor of the Carnatic. 

. Suchis the fubftance of the curious, and, we believe, authen- 
tic, account-given by this author of the Indoftan affairs, when 


zhe war, in 1743, broke out between Great Britain and France. 
The 
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The public of England are fo much ftrangers to the above par- 
ticulars, that we have thought proper to lay them before our 
readers; but the fame reafon'does not hold ‘for our following 
this narrative out in all the various operations in ‘which the 
Englifh and French were concerned, in confequerice of this ftate 
of affairs in the Carnatic. ‘The natives there were highly dif- 
guited with Au’war-adean’s government, when Mr. Barnet’s 
fquadron of Englith men of war appeared on the Indian feas, 
interrupted the French commerce, and threatened deftruétion to 
Pondicherry itfelf. ~Dupleix, the Freneh governor there, upon 
this, gained over An’war-adean Khan, who infifted upon-a neu- 
trality by land, between theFrench and the Englifh. ‘Fhe pub- 
lic is apprized of what enfued, and of all the operations be- 
tween the Englifh and French fleets, which form no fhining 
period in the Britifh hifiory, and a very black one in that of 
France, after the arrival of de la Bourdonnais, with a French 
fquadron, epon the coaft of Coromandel, in 1746. We fhall 
therefore return to the hiftory of this great empire, after the 
perfidious infraction of the capitulation of Madrafs, on the part 
of the French. 

An’war-adean affe&ted to be difpleafed with the Frenth, for 
violating the neutrality, by the attack of Madrafs, which Du- 
pleix, to appeafe him, promifed to put into his hands. The 
nabob, however, finding he was trifled with, laid fiege to the 
place, but the French artillery obliged Maphuze Khan, the 
nabob’s fon, who commanded the fiege, to raife it with great 
lofs, and to retire to Arcot; after which a Swifs, one Paradis, 
was by Dupleix made the French governor of Madrafs, and all 
the Englifh, who eould efcape the infamous breach of the capi- 
tulation, retired to FortSt. David. There, the nabob furnithed 
the company’s officers with a body of troops under Maphuze 
Khan, and the Englifth at Fort St. David were enabled to baf- 
fle all the French attempts to take it. Thedifappearance, how- 
ever, of the Englith fleet, gave an opportunity for Dupleix to 
reprefent their affairs in India, as defperate, to the nabob, who 
readily helieving him, concluded a treaty with Dupleix, and 
withdrew his troops from the protection of Fort St. David. 
About this time admiral Griffin and his fquadron appeared on 
that coaft, and in 1748, major Lawrence arrived at Fort St. 
David from England, with a commifion to command all the 
Eaft India company’s forces in India. The public is no ftran- 
ger to the favourable turn which the Englifh Eaft India com- 
pany’s affairs took after that gentiemans arrival there; and am- 
ple accounts have been publifhed, fome of them by authority, 
of admiral’ Byfcawen’s unfuccefsfal expedition’ againtt Pondi-' 


cherry ; for which‘ reafon we thall omit all but the mention of 
it ; 
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it ; though this author has placed the whole ina far more clear and 
intelligible light than is to be met with in any other account. 

The peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, did not reftore tran- 
guility to the affairs of the French and the Englith in the Eaft 
lodies. It is true, they were no longer principals in the war, but 
they ranged themfelves under the oppofite ftandards of the 
princes of the country. The Englifh at Fort St. David under- 
took to reftore one Soujohee, who, fome time before, had been 
driven from the throne of Tanjore, waich lies in the neighbour- 
hood of Tritchanopoly, upon his promifing to give up to themi 
Devi-Cotah, and to pay all the expences of the war, if he fuc- 
ceeded. This proved a ridiculous expedition, for none of the 
inhabitants of Tanjore joined the pretended priace, and it 
was with difficulty that the little Englifh army efcaped deftruc- 
tion. Lieutenant, now lord, Clive, then ferved under major 
Lawrence, and had given many proofs of his refolution and mi- 
litary genius ; and to him chiefly it was owing, that the Eng- 
lith, after repeated efforts, at laft, made themfelves mafters of 
the important fortrefs of Devi-Cotah. This conquelt was at- 
tended with a peace between the Englifh and the reigning king 
of Tanjore. But fcenes of much greater importance now open- 
edin tndoftan. The inhabitants of the Carnatic, more and 
more diffatisfied with the nabob’s adminiftration, threw their 
eyes upon Chunda-Saheb, who {till continued a clofe prifoner 
among the Morattoes, and who was a defcendant of their fotmer 
nabobs, to oppofe him. This prince had defervedly acquired 
a great character in Indoftan, and his wife and family remain- 
ing {till at Pondicherry, Mr. Dupleix confulted how to render 
him inftrumental to the aggrandizement of his own nation in 
Indoftan, He therefore procured his releafment, and Chunda- 
Saheb foon faw himfelf at the head of 6000 men. By this timé 
the Pitans had rebelled againft the great mogul; and though 
they were fubdued by his fon Ahmed Schah, yet he himfelf, dur- 
ing the abfence of his. army, was murdered by the Omrahs. 
Though Ahmed fucceeded his father, and revenged his death, 
yet he never could perfuade Nizam-al Muluck to repair to Deh- 
li; and foon after, that foubah died, as fome thought, by poifon, 
though he was then 104 years of age. 

Upon the death of this aged prince, the fucceffion to the fou- 
bahfhip was difputed between his fecond fon, Nazir-jing, and 
his grandfon, who took the name of Murzafa-jing ; and each 
endeavoured to fupport his claim by real or pretended deeds 
from Dehliio his favour. Nazir-jing, being in poffeffion of 
the old foubah’s vaft treafures, forced his rival to continue upon 
the defenfive, but the latter was joined by Chunda-Saheb, who 
recognized his right to the nabobfhip, and formed a {cheme for 
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his conquering Arcot from An’war-adean. They were joined 
by a detachment of the French, under M. D’Auteuil, fent them 
by Dupleix, from motives of infatiable ambition.—An’war- 
adean did not behold their progrefs with indifference ; and hav- 
ing-a fine army on foot, he refolved to defend the pafies into the 
Carnatic; but neitherhe nor the Englifh thought of affociating 
with one another, though the French had made themfelves par- 
ties with the other fide. Murzafa-jing, who, on all occafions, 
aéted as foubah, had now an army of 40,000 men, who were 
commanded by Chunda-Saheb ; but his great ftrength lay in 
his French auxiliaries. ‘The nabob was intrenched to.great ad- 
vantage, and more than once repulfed the French, who, to 
make a difplay of their military prowefs, undertook the attack. 
At laft they forced the intrenchment ; the nabob’s fon was taken 
prifoner, and he himfelf, in attempting to advance on his ele- 
phant, to engage Chunda-Saheb hand-to-hand, was fhot thro’ 
the heart. This victory proved decifive in Murzafa-jing’s fa- 
vour, and, as foubah, he immediately appointed Chunda-Saheb 
nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the dominions that had been 
under the jurifdiction of An’war-adean. - 

The Englifh repented, when it was too late, of their neutra- 
lity. They faw the foubah of Decan, the greateft foubah in 
India, and the moft powerful of his deputies, the nabob of Ar- 
cot, gained by the French ; but all they could do was to regain 
Madrafs, and to take poffeffion of the neighbouring town of 
St. Thome, which Dupleix.had an eye on. Maurzafa-jing, for 
fome time, met with no competitor in the foubahfhip, and, 
amongit others of his dependants, he forced Mortiz-ally, the 
governor of Velore, to pay him 700,000 rupees. . After this 
Chunda-Saheb prefented Dupleix with the fovereignty of eighty- 
one villages in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. Mahomed- 
ally, the fecond fon of An’war-adean, efcaped to his mother af 
Tritchanopoly, which was ftrong, and he now invited the Eng- 
lith to affift him in defending it.. The conjun&ure was too de 
licate for the fa&tory to embark in a war, which might be. at- 
tended with the lofs of alkits pofleflions. They had imprudently 
confented to Mr. Bofcawen’s return to England, with the fleet 
and the troops, and Dupleix was daily urging Chunda-Saheb to 
march againft Tritchanopoly. In this fituatien of affairs, the 
Englifh ventured to fend 150 Europeans to the affiftance of 
Mahomed-ally; and fortunately for them, Chunda-Saheb, 
whofe treafures, with thofe of Murzafa-jing, were now almoft 
exhaufted, inftead of marching to Tritchanopoly, befieged Tan- 
jore for the fake of the ranfom which he knew that king would 
offer. The Englith auxiliaries, who had been fent to the af 
fifiance of Mahomed-ally, enabled the Tanjorines to make fo 
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vigorous a refiftarice, that both the fiege, and the negotiation ats 
tending it, gave Nizar-jing, who, by all accounts, was the true 
foubah, leifure to march againft Murzafa-jing, at, the head of 
300,coo fighting men. Murzafa-jing had now been ruined, 
had not he and Chunda-Saheb been fupported by Dupleix, who 
Jent them 50,000 |. fterling, to pay their troops, and a frefh 
battalion of Europeans; yet even this proved but a fhort-lived 
relief. The Englith, to the number of 600, under major Law- 
rance and captain Dalton, joined Nazir-jing and Mahomed- 
ally, and the former complimented the major with an offer of 
making him his general in chief. . After this, cannonadings and 
tkirmithes of no great effect followed ; but, in the mean. while, 
a mutiny arofe among the French officers, o€cafioned by Du- 
pleix’s tyranny, and d’Autreuil was forced to return with his 
troops to Pondicherry. This was afevere blow upon Murzafa- 
jing, who, after feveral negotiations, and obtaining very advan- 
tageous terms, put himfelf into the hands of Nazir-jing, by 
whom, in violation of all he had promifed, and even of his oathr 
on the alcoran, he was clapped into irons, while Chunda-Saheb 
efcaped to Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing feemed now to be the aniinelled foubah of Decan ; 
but his perfidy raifed him enemies among. his own generals, 
particularly thofe of the Pitans, and the nabobs of Cudapa, 
Canoul and Savanore, confpired againft htm. Dupleix came 
to the knowledge of this confpiracy, and had the addrefs to 
make it anfwer his own purpofes. Major Lawrence in vain 
folicited Nazir-jing to confirm the grant which had been made 
by Mahomed-ally, now nabob of Arcot, to the Englith Eaft In- 
dia company, of lands near Madrafs; but, finding himfelf tri- 
fled with, the major returned with his battalion to Fort St. Da- 
vid. A variety of operations fucceeded between the foubah and 
the French, who made themfelves mafters of the important for- 
trefs of Gingee. This brought on a negotiation between Nazir- 
jing and Dupleix, which having no effect, the former, who had’ 
difmiffed the greateft part of his army, again took the field witir 
60,000 foot, and 45,000 horfe, zoo elephants, and 360 pieces 
of cannon. Dupleix now played a double game, for he enter- 
ed into and completed an accommodation with Nazir-jisg, who 
granted him all he demanded; and at the fame time fent orders 
to the commandant of the French troops to attack Nazir-jing in 
his camp. This foubah could not believe that he was attacked by 
a power with whom he had juft finifhed atreaty ;, and mounting 
his elephant, he fallied out, to give orders for repelling the affail- 
ants, when he was.fhot dead by the nabob.of Cudapa, with whom: 
Dupleix had all along kept up a correfporndence. ‘The foubah’s. 


death difcouraged and difperfed his army ; and Murzafa-jing 
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WAL it one inltant delivered from his! fetters, and reinflated if 

the foubahthip, ‘while’ Mohamed: ally efcaped to his fortrefs at 

Tritchanopoly: © “The oriental compliments, fays out author, 

paid to the*F rench' on this ot¢afion, ‘were, fot once, not defti= 
‘tute of trotty # for, excepting the conquéfts of Cortez and Pi- 
zarto iti thé new world, névet did’ fo fmall a’ force decide thie 

fate of 'fo‘tarpe a févereignty. The dominions of the Great 
Mogul confift of twenty-two provinces, fix of which, compres 
‘ending more than one-third of the empire, compofe the fou- 
bahhhip of the Decah ; the vicerdy of which divifion is bya title 
ftill more eniphatic than that of foubdh, ftiled ii the Janguage 
&f the court’ Nizdm-al-Muluck,; or protector of the empire: 

his ‘jariMdiction extends in'a lihe ‘nearly north and fouth, from 
Brampore té°Cazpe. Comority, “did eaftward from that line to 

the fea! GofKondah, one of thefe provinces, comprehends 
what Eufdpeahs call the nabobfhips of Arcot, Canoul; Cuda- 

‘pa; Rajahtmandry, ant’ Chicatol’y fo that there wefe under 
Nizam ‘al-Muluck’ thitty fuch nabobs, befides fevetal powerful 
Indian kings; and many other$ of leffer note: the number of 
fubjeas i the Decan probably éxceeéds thirty-five millions.” 

‘ 'o complete” Murzafa-fitig’s ‘good fortune, his title to, the 
foubahthip was ackriowletped “at thé court of Dehli, while no- 
‘thing could exteed the raptures of Dupleix and Chunda-faheb; 
at Pondicherry; upontheir beifig informed of this almoft mira- 

culous revolution, little éxpeAing the dreadfiiJ reverfé of for- 

tiirie thie fouUah’ Was. in a few Nouts, toekperiénice. The Pi- 

tin fords préew Elathourois for the'rewatds Which had been pro- 

mifed them by Murzafa-jing ; but that foubah, relying on thé 

friendfhip of the French, difregarded’ them, and repaired, in a 
moft potnpous thdnner, to Pondichérry, where hé was received 

With joy by his mother, wife, dnd fon. Next day the Pitag. 
fords cdme to Pondicherry likewife ; arid by the istervetition of 
Dupleix, an 4greément was made'hetwéen them and the feu- 

bah, who declaréd'the Frénchmian govérnor for the mdgul of 

alt the countries {Ving to the foath of the river Kriftna ; that 

jsy of a territory little lefS than Prance iffeff, befides conferting 
upon him other extravagant honours and prefents, améanting 

40 above 200;0001. ready money; beftdes veft farms beftowed 

among the French foldiery: Murzafa-jing, after this, fet out 

Dpon his reftirh ‘to Gol-Kondah, under an eftort of 306 Eurd= 
peans and 2006 Seapoys, (thefe were Indians trained up in the 
European mannet of fighting) comrhanded by M: Buffy. In 
the foubah’s march through fhe nabob of Cadapa’s territories, 2 

quarrel happened which: prodeted a fKirmifh’, and it foon ap 

‘peared that-the three confpiring nabobs had -browglhit all thei? 
troops to the field, and taken poffeffion of a ftrong pafs, thro’ 
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which the foubah was to proceed, with a defign to cut him off 
and all hisarmy. The foubah, by the afliftance, of the French 
artillery, routed the confpirators. The nabob of, Sayanore was 
killed, and that of Cudapa defperately wounded. |The foubah, 
fecure of vitory, purfued the nabob of Canoul, who, finding he 
could not efcape, made a ftand, and direéted his elephant againit 
that of the foubah, who, by a fignal, ordered his troops to 
leave them two to decide their fates. The combat proved fa~ 
tal to the foubah, who lifting his fword to itrike his enemy, 
was by the nabob ‘pleted thro’ the brain with a javelin. The 
nabob and his troops were immediately cut in pieces; but Du- 
pleix beheld all his fchemes, which were equally treacherous as 
ambitious, vanith into the air, at the very inftant he thought he 
had fecured their fuccefs. Notwithftanding this dreadful event 
Mr. Buffy fet afide the infant fon of Murzafa-jing,. and raifedto 
the foubahfhip his eldeft brother Salabat-jing, whom he freed 
out of the fetters to which he had been confined with other two 
of his brothers, by the late. foubah, who dreaded their rebellious 
praétices. This nomination was approved.of by Dupleix. 

The third book of this yolume introduces us+to the hiftory of 
thofe, tranfaCtions, civil as well as military, inwhich the Englifl: 
and the French may be confidered as the capital actors, though, 
properly fpeaking, they were originally called in only as aux- 
iliaries to the contending Indian princes. Though the author 
has thrown many_ new lights upon this patt,: as well as the 
former, of his hittory, and though it contains, many affecting 
interelting incidents, yet they are not fo new tq the public, and 
therefore we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf. We have 
few. European hiftories of the fame kind which excel this in 
point | of execution, and none that equal it in the furprifing 
variety ofits events. The author’s ftile is truly hiftorical, and 
his manner claflical. . He generally fuffers. actions to fpeak cha~ 
raters, and he paints them fo juftly, that wefee them be- 
fore our eyes in more lively colours than if, they. were drawn 
from conclufions of his own. As we underftand that this work is 
to be continued, we fhall have farther opportunities of doing it 
jultice. 





Arv. Ill. The Complete Compting-honfe Companion : or, Young Mer- 
chant and Tradef/man’s Sure Guide. » To which is added, in the In- 
troduction, A State of the new Duties on Wine, Cyder, and Perry, 
ewhich are contained in no other Treatife on Trade. By @ Society of 
Merchants and Trade/men. 8vo.. Pr. 71.6d. Johniton. 


HE Britith commetce is fo extenfive, and the branches of 
it fo various and interelting, that it is no wonder a num- 
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the ntultiplicity of books already publifhed ‘on trade and com- 
merce, we have feen none equal to the treatife before us; both 
with regard to the great variety of ufeful articles it contains, and 
the perfpicuous manner in which thefe interefting fabje&ts are 
explained : we are-therefore perfuaded, that every young man, 
defirous of being acquainted with the mercantile bufinefs of this 
opulent kingdom, will think hinifelf obliged to us: Santen 
mending this performance to his perufal. 

It is divided into.twenty chapters, containing the: prindipal 
and moft interefting fubje&s relating to trade.and commerce. 
In the firft the reafon on which the arts of traffic are founded, 
is explained and elucidated. The fecond initiates the young 
trader into the great fcene of enterprize in which hejs going to 
engage, by laying beforethim what he may juftly expe, and 
‘by what means alone he can acquire eminence in the mercantile 
province. And inthe third the authors have explained the na- 
ture and enumerated the eftablifhed cuftoms of promiflarynotes 
and bills of exchange; and. given the neceflary cautionsrelative 
to the care requifite to be taken with regard to fuch writings. 
The article of infurance is next particularly confidered ; ‘a: fub- 
je& the more neceffary to be underftood by an Englith merchant; 
as mott of the fhips and merchandize of Europe. are dnfitred 
on the Exchange in London. »The courfe of exchange follows 
the do@rine of infurance, and is ‘treated in a very perfpicuous 
manner, and exemplified in all the ufual cafes. The bufinefs 
of the cuftom-houfe is next confidered; and by explaining the 
foundation on which the feveral rates and duties are founded; 
the whole of this intricate bufinefs. is rendered plain, and eafy to 
be underftood. 

After treating of thefe ufeful particulars, the authors proceed 
to what is properly called Merchants Accounts, or the method 
of keeping books by merchants, wholcfale dealers and thopkeep- 
ers ; an art: fo abfolutely neceffary to every trader, that it is 
impofiible, without it, to carry on any bufinefs with fatisfaction 
or advantage. Every thing neceffary in this ufeful art is ex- 
plained with great perfpicuity, and the molt beneficial admoni- 
tions interfperfed for the fuccefs and profperity of the young 
tracer. 

The bufinefs of fa&tors and fupercargoes in the American co- 
lonies, is alfo amply-confidered ; and the method of converting 
the currency of Jamaica into fterling money, and the contrary, 
fully explained. To which is annexed a very ufeful table of 
exchanging ryals, dollars, piftoles, moidores, guineas and Por- 
tugal pieces, into Jamaica money. 

The young trader is next introduced into a great variety of 
forms of bufinefs in the negotiation of exchanges, and in draw~ 
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“ing, remitting, and other eflential qualifications for cartying on 
a fenfible epiltolary correfpondence. 

Next follows a fhort view of the trade of the world, giving an 
account of the commodities that. each nation which carries on 
any trade with England takes from her, aswell as thofe we im- 
port from thence ; together ‘with a fuccinét account of the vari- 
ous coins of the world, and their intrinfic value in fterling mo- 
ney. 

From this account of foreign particulars, the authors return 
to thofe of their own country, exhibiting a comprehenfive view 
of the extent and boundaries of the different counties of Eng- 
land, and enumerating their refpective produce and manufac- 
tures; together with the principal trading fairs in the kingdom; 
Next follow the cuftoms of London, the rules, orders, and ordi» 
nances for governing and regulating carts and carmen; together 
with their rates and prices for carriage of: all goods trom one 
part of the cicy to another. There is alfo annexed a table of 
the rates appointed by the court of lord mayor and aldermen to 
be taken by watermen plying on the river Thames, between 
Gravefend and Windfor 5; together with thofe of hackney coach- 
men. 

Next follow lifts of merchants, faéeors, tradefmen, agents; © 
&c. in and about London, Weftminfter, and Southwark: of 
itage-coaches, machines, and waggons, with the days and hours 
they fet out, from what inns, &c, and the rates paid for travels 
ing to any part of the kingdom : of the names and fituations 
of all the public offices,’ halls, ftreets, fquares, lanes, courts, 
yards, rents, wharfs, inns, &c. throughout the cities of London 
and Weflminfter, and the borough of Southwark; together 
with the names of all the towns’and villages that furround the 
metropolis. 

This treatife alfo contains feveral ufeful tables; fhewing the 
price or value of all forts of goods or commodities : of brokers 
age, for buying or felling ftocks, &c. the Englifh pounds and 
fhillings in any number of Portugal pieces of gold: and the ine 
tereft of money at threes three and a half, four, and five per 
eent. 

From this fhort enumeration of the principal heads of the 
treatife before us, we are perfuadéd fome idéa may be formed of 
Hs real utility ; and that it is not improperly called The young 
Merchant and Trade/man’s jure Guide. We will venture to add, 
that if the young trader ftudies with attention, and carefully 
reduces to practice, the rules and precepts contained in the 
Compting-houfe Companion, he will find the pains he has taker 
amply rewarded, and his labours crowned with the defired fuc- 
ceils, 
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“Asa {pecimen of the manner in which the authors-have con- | 
veyed their inftru€tions to the reader, we fhall infert the fecond 
chapter, where the qualifications of an accomplifhed merci 
are confidered. 

* Though it is unneceffary for the roreipn trader to be a pro- 
found fcholar, yet he fhould by no means be deftirute ofa duethare 
of the requifite literature ; we mean, of fuch as is the more par- 
ticularly adapted to the nature of the employment to which he_ 
may be intended. 

‘ The merchant carrying on a correfpondence with foreign 
nations, and having a great variety of tranfaétions at home, as 
well as abroad, he cannot be too ready a penman, to enable 
him to correfpond with judgment, and ftate his tranfaétions with - 
regularity. ‘To do this requires fome knowledge in language ; 
not only that he fhould write his own grammatically, but that 
he fhould be inftruéted in fuch other modern language or lan- 
guages as may confiit with the more effential parts of his bufi-’ 
nefs: for it is imprudent for any man to hazard his fortune to 
the fcribbling of clerks aud tranflators. Befides, nothing gives 
foreigners fo great an idea of their correfpondents, as receiving 
letters frequently, if not conftantly, in his own hand writing, 
efpecially where the foreigner does the fame. Befides, this is a 
certain fign, that fuch give their affiduots attention to their bu- 
finefs themfelves, and fee it done with their own eyes ; whereas’ 
we daily experience the fatal effets of feeing with thofe of 
others. 

‘ It may not indeed be abfolutely neceflary for a merchant 
of eminence, interefted in large concerns, to keep his own books’ 
himfelf ; but certainhy it is indifpenfably neceflary that he fhould 
be able to do fo; or how is it poffible that he fhould be able to 
judge when they are kept as they ought to be? Nor can the 
perfon, unfkilled in accompts himfelf, be able to infpe& them, 
fy asto know the true ftate of his affairs, on the greateft emer~ 
gency. It is an unbecoming meannefs, not to fay a confum- 
mate folly, in any man, whofe credit and fortutié is daily at 
ftake, todepend folely upon others to lay before hitn what they 
pleafe for a ftate of his affairs. Isit to be wondéréd thgt our 
Gazettes are filled with thofe wife fort of gentry, that are above 
taking due care of their accompts ? Would a merchant ‘hazard 
a fhilling of his property, either as a trader, or an infurer, un~ 
der the condu& of that mafter of a fhip, who would prefume to 
fail to any part of the world without chart or compafs?’ The 
accompts of a’‘merchant are the chart and compafs by which he 
muft always fteers and, if his compafs is difordered, how can he 
expect to arrive at the port of profperity ? It is juftly proverbial 
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among the Dutch, that the man who fails did not underftand to 
keep his accompts, as they ought to be. 

* By accompts are underftood two branches: 

‘ x. Arithmetical computation, and 2. Accomptantthip by 
debtor and creditor. The former is only the hand-maid, as it 
were, to the latter; and a man may be a good arithmetician, 
and admirably fkilled in figures, and yet no accomptant, in the 
latter fenfe : and there are inftances of good accomptants, who 
are ignorant of the delicacies of arithmetical calculation :_ but 
the complete merchant fhould excel in both, and not truft 
wholly to any clerk, or numbers of them, whatfoever. And 
when the merchant is a proficient himfelf, in every branch of 
knowledge necefiary for his profeffion, and keeps a ftriét eye 
over every fervant in the compting-houle, that he does his du- 
ty ; he need only then occafionally infpe& each in his turn ;. 
which would keep every one vigilant in his particular branch of 
the bufinefs, wherein he was employed. Mr. A. faysfuch a mer- 
chant to his book-keeper, give me Don Emanuel Cordofa’s ac- 
coinpt of Cadiz. If Mr. A. was to anfwer him,/bis accompt is 
not pofted up; but his books are fix months, or twelve months, 
or more perhaps, behind-hand; in which time. there has been 
twenty different tranfactions entered in the Brouillon or the 
Blotter: yet, if thefe have not been duly polted. as well into the 
ledger as the journal, will not fuch a merchant be quite confuf- 
ed and bewildered in his affairs? He can neither know, whether 
he is indebted to the Spanifh merchant, or the latter to him : 
efpecially as the London merchant has fometimes. acted in the 
capacity ofa factor for the Spanifh merchant, and fometimes the 
Spanifh merchant in the capacity of a fa&tor or principal for 
him ; and fometimes they have been concerned in partnerfhip 
in tranfaGion ; at others in negotiating bills for mutual accompt 
in various parts of Europe: how in fuch circumftances, can a 
merchant know the ftate of his affairs, when his books are 
twelve months behind-hand? How is it poflible he can main- 
tain an accurate correfpondence with the Spanih trader, or any 
other with whom he is concerned ? And will not he run the 
rik of being foon feen through by the merchant of regularity in 
his affairs? He is liable, every letter he writes, to betray the 
confufion he is in. In this manner, merchanis daily hazard 
theirruim; and this to my certain knowledge, not for want them- 
felves of abilities to tranfact every part of their bufinefs, or for want 
of a competent fortune to circulate the fame, but from. weak and 
imprudent confidence; which too many repofein their clerks; 
and, when this is done from real ignorance in- mercantile qua~ 
lifications, they muft have great good fortune indeed, if they 
can iteer clear of misfortunes, when they are incapable of di- 
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sefting their fervants to do their’ duty : and this, I fear alfo, is 
the cafe of too many. 

‘ The talents of the merchant afe not fo mean as fonie would 
reckon them. He is a citizen of. the world, and, as fuch, has 
correfpondence wherever his intereft leads him : and, without 
acquaintance in the produce and manufacture of the commer- 
cial world, and of the chief mercantile laws of his own, as well 
as foreign countries, relative to trade : without abilities .to ob- 
tain the beft intelligence, in order to itrike the critical time 
when and where, exportation and importation from nation to 
nation, drawing, remitting, and negotiating foreign bills, invite 
to the beft advantage: without Knowledge of the duties, im- 
pofts, fubfidies, drawbacks, and bounties, and thofe charges and 
allowances at home and abroad, to which the currency of trade 
is fubje&t, how can thofe advantages be made that daily offep 
themfelves 2? or, how can any previous calculation be made, 
whether an adventure will turn to accompt or not? If the mer- 
chant be not thoroughly fkilled in foreign monies, and the ne- 
gotiation of bilfs by exchange, wherever advantage offers ; as alfo 
in foreign weights and meafures, and the method of reducing thofe 
of one nation reciprocally into thofe of another, how can he be 
able to embrace thofe opportunities of advantage that times and 
occafions offer? or how can he be able to judge of foreign mo- 
nies, and accompts of fales, as his intéreft would dire& him ? 
Nor is a knowledge of the intrinfic value of foreign fpecie lefs 
neceflary than that of the intrinfic par of exchange, according 
to its flu€tuation, in order to deal occafionally between country 
and country, in the export of foreign coins and bullion, gold 
and filver, or , bills, to the beft advantage. In fine, the mer- 
chant deftitute of this feries of information, and talents to. apply 
it occafionally to the more beneficial purpofes, can never hope 
to reap that advantage his profeflion will afford him ; or fuftain 
the charaéter he bears with any fort of reputation or dignity he 
might do, if he began with any tolerable fortune: he muft owe 
his fuccefs, if he has any, to fortunate hits, and unexpected 
advantages; things which no prudent man will chufe to depend 
upon, for the profperity of his life. 7 

‘ Tothe ignorant in thefe matters, commerce is no better 
than a game of chance, where. the odds is againit the player: but, 
to the accomplifhed merchant, his profeflion becomes a fcience, 
where fkill can fcarce fail of its reward; and, while the one is 
wandering about in a pathlefs ocean, without a compafs, and 
depends upon the winds and tides to carry him into his port, 
the other goes fteadily on, in a beaten track of knowledge, 
which leads him fo wealth and honour, if no extraordinary ac- 
cident intervenes: and if there does, and it appear not to be his 
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fault, his want of fkill, affiduity, or prudential conduét, fuch q 

one will foon retrieve iis credit, and become re-eftablithed wit 

as much honour, as if thefe inevitable accidents had not hdp- 
ened, 

_ € Whoever turns his thonghts on the ftupendous circulation 
of paper- property, throughout | the trafficable world, by inland 
and foreign bills ; and the yarious cuftoms and ufages eftablifh- 
ed amongit traders, in their money nogotiations, for the fup- 
port of univerfal credit ; on the numberlefs different tranfac- 
tions, which diverfify the bufinefs of the merchant ; as buying, 
felling, exporting and importing, for proper, company and com- 
miffion account ; drawing on, remitting to various parts of the 
world at the fame time ; and freighting, or hiring out fhips 
to diyers other parts, and being himfelf interefted in thipping, 
jnfurancing and agency - -bufinefs in the public funds : whoeyer 
duly confiders the fkill in figure and accomptantfhip neceflary to 
Keep a fteady guard over this fcene of bufinefs, and methodize 
this great variety of dealings, whereby fuch trader may always 
have before him the true ftate of his affairs ; together with the 
judgment required to conduét fuch a complication of daily oc- 
currences, and addrefs to maintain a general correfpondence in 
his own, or the more univerfai languages, cannot but fee the 
extent of his mercantile qualifications, and that they fhould not 
be mean and contraéted, with regard to his great and honoura- 
ble profeffion. 

« But the misfortune of too many is, who fet out in this ca- 
pacity, to flatter themfelves, that they ftand in need of little 
other qualification than that of around capital, and an adven- 
turous difpofition. Buying and felling, paying and receiving, 
exporting and importing, as they think, comprehend the whole 
knowledge of a merchant. And when a low idea is entertained 
of his accomplifiment, it is not extraordinary that many make 
toolight of them. The confequence whereof is fatal to num- 
bers, who ruth headlong into commerce, void of accomplith- 
ments indifpenfably neceffary. 

‘ Let the young merchant be intended either for the general, 
or the particular trader, he fhould by no means be negheAful i in 
his apprenticethip, of obtaining -a proper knowledge in thofe 
commodities wherein he may deal, either by way of export or 
ifnport. Ifthe trade of a merchant be limited to few particu- 
Jar commodities, wherein he is chiefly concerned, there will be 
no difficulty in gaining fuch knowledge; and, if ‘he i is a more 
general trader in divers forts of goods, he muft be choice in his 

manufadturers or warehoufemen, or packers, with whom hé¢ 
may have conneétions, that no injury in the qualities of goods » 
exported may be done him: fori it | is often of great difadvantage 
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pt fercign markets; becaufe if thefe goods are fent abroad for 
your own accompt, your factor will make complaints upon that 
head, and this furnithes him with excufes for returning a difad- 
vantageous account of fales ; if they are for the foreign trader's 
acsompt, he will not be forward to fend you any more commif- 
fions of the like nature, and thereby you may lofe a beneficial 
part of your bufinefs. To guard agajnft which, it is neceflary 
that either the merchant himfelf, or his clerk, or broker, in 
whom he may confide, fhould be a competent judge of the 
commodities exported; for it is the bufinefs of the foreign 
trader to run as little hazard as poflible at home, he running 
oftentimes enough abroad. Befides, when foreign commiflions 
are well executed, it is an inducement to their increafe, not on- 
ly from a firft correfpondent, but frequently by a fecond-or 
third ;_ for, when foreigners learn that Mr. C. D. has the beft 
fort of goods of a certain kind, they will enquire after his Eng- 
lith correfpondent, and will throw commiffions into his hands 
likewife ; and this is efteemed a branch of bufinefs the molt to 
be courted, as a man then becomes a gainer by other people’s, 
capitals, if the character of the principals are good. 

‘ In the like manner foreign goods fhould be taken due care 
of, for the fame reafon that a Spaniard or a Portuguefe, or an 
Italian, will infpe& yours ; that you, in your turn, may com~ 
plain, if for your proper accompt ; and if not, your accompt of 
fales cannot give fuch fatisfaction to your correfpondent, as if 
the quality of them was fuperior. It is an advantage to have 
reputable exchange-brokers upon thefe occafions ; not only with 
refpe& to their judgment in certain goods, wherein they may 
be well experienced, but with relation to their buyers; for there 
have been inftances where brokers, for the fake of their com- 
miffion, will fella merchant’s goods to thofe who are unable to 
pay for them; and if thefe goods happen to be for the ac- 
compt of his foreign correfpondent, yet if he, as is .cuftomary, 
ftands de! credere, or is refponfible for all bad debts, upon having 
an extra-commiffion, then the lofs will fall upon the Englift 
merchant ; ; and, if it falls upon the foreign one, it is no encou- 
ragement to fend fuch atrader more commiffions. A merchant 
therefore cannot be too circumfpe& and cautious, with regard 
to brokers in goods, and ought not wholly to rely upon them 
for the characters of buyers; becaufe there have been jintereft- 
ing connections difcovered between brokers and the buyers they 
have recommended, which have fometimes proved injurious to, 
the merchant ; and of this the raw and unexperienced trader 
fhould be forewarned, of which he will now take care to make 
bis advantage: nor is it unneceffary to be well informed of the 
charafter of thofe vith whom you dea! in goods; fora merchant 
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herein cannot always have the fame fatisfaétion in this refpe& 
as he may have by a broker in foreign bills up yn the Royal Ex- 
change, where every merchant is fuppofed to be fafficiently in- 
formed of thofe with whom he has dealings in thatway, 

* It is neceffary alfo for this clafs of traders to’ be aswell in- 
formed of the characters of thofe of their foreign correfpondents 
as of their domeftic dealers; and it may not be lefS neceflary to 
have correfpondents at divers places, to whom a man may write 
upon any emergent occafion: for, whoever confiders in what 
manner the more fkillful trader profecutes his foreign bufinefs, 
will hardly think this needlefs: As, 1. Our national produce 
and manufa€ture are exported to Portugal, fuppofe ; and in re- 
turn we have bullion and foreign goods, or both, brought home. 
2. The Englifh merchant fends goods to one foreign port, and 
loads there the produce of that country to fell at another fo- 
reign port, whereby a larger profit is fade, than if the goods 
firft exported had been carried dire&ly thither. 3. Bringing 
away the produce and manufactures of foreign countries, from 
whence, and when they are cheap, to’ fupply countries when and 
where the fame fell dear. 4. We bting home alfo the pro- 
duce of other countries, and export the fame when ~ manufac- 
tured. 5. We freight, and hire oot fhips to various parts of 
the world: and, to tranfa& this circle of bufinefs, draughts and 
remittances by bills of exchange become neceflary. ‘This fhews 
the utility of a merchant’s having correfpondents of charatter 
upon all occafions, to receive and execute their orders readily 
and punétually: and he that is not duly informed of the cha- 
racter of his foreign correfpondent, may carry on large bufinefs, 
the fooner only to haften his deftru€tion, and he that has good 
ds wellas fkilful correfpondents, a tolerable fortune, and found 
mercatorial judgement and difcretion, his opportunities for gain 
are great ; or fuch immenfe eftates as have been raifed by this 
profeflion could never have happened. For if a man knows 
properly to multiply his mercantile connections, and make a 


' right ufe of them, he may make credit, in a great meafure, fup- 


ply the place of a large fortune.—Thefe are fome of the mer- 
cantile arcana, which are hints only for the benefit of young 
people, as they grow in experience, to make their advantage 
of. 

‘ To facilitate the mercantile bufinefs, bankers, from expe- 
rience, have been found: ufeful, into whofe hands merchants 
depofit their cafh, and draw the fame out when they have occa- 
fion. Traders of the greateft precaution generally depofit a 
part of their current cafh into the bank of England, another 


part into the hands of their private banker. With thefe they’ 


keep bank-books, and when they depofit cafh, they havé credit 
thereon 
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thereon for the fame, and when they draw any part or the . 
whole out, they are debited, which always. keeps their bank- 
book.right. , There are feveral conveniencies herein, as 1. That 
as merchants have conftant concerns either in inland or foreign 
bills, .thofe being put in the bank or bankers hands, are re- 
ceived by. them when due; which faves fome, who have large , 
dealings that way, the expence of a clerk, to. carry the bills tar 
acceptance or receipt when due. 2. Though the bank of Eng- 
land will not fuffer an over-draught, yet bankers will fome- 
times oblige thofe who keep cafh with them, and will the more 
readily difcount bills due to them for any time torun. 3. Priv 
vate bankers would only take foreign coin, which the bank re- 
fufed, tilllately. 4. There is alfo reckoned a greater fafety in 
keeping cafh with the bank and bankers, than at home; though 
we have too often had inftances of the failure of bankers; yet, 
their affairs have, in the end, commonly turned out well, and 
therefore have proved no great difcouragement to their being 
trufted; and, the eftates of thofe in high credit are generally well. 
known. 

¢ But, the bank and bankers allow no intereft for the current. 
cafh thus kept with them, becaufe it is daily liable to be drawa 
out of their hands, by traders, in the conitant circulation of 
their bufinefs.; but if the bank and bankers did not make 
fome advantage of thofe temporary depofits, they could not af-, 
ford to keep thofe fervants they do, for the condu@. of their 
banking bufinefs : and the chief advantage arifing by our city’ 
bankers, is by difcounting notes and bills of exchange; by buy- 
ing {tocks.;.and by the bank making loans to the government, 
occafienally ; and private bankers, other kind of loans, upon 
proper fecurity.’ 
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Art. IV. The Martial Review ; or a General Hiftory of the late 
Wars ; together with the Défiiitive Treaty, and Jome Reflections 
on the probable Confequences of the Peact. 2mo. Pr. 35. 
Newbery. 


E cannot, in juftice to the author of this Review, help 
pronouncing that it is, by far, the beft Martial one we 

have feen, of the late war, were it but for this reafon, that any 
inan may underftand every word of it, though he has not the 
help of a military diftionary. Without. attaching himéelf to 
the operations of the field, the Reviewer has moft happily blend- 
ed them with thofe of the cabinet; a method-that renders his 
main fubje@ the more intelligible, by each refleGing lights upon 
the other ; and yet he has avoided all party altercation fo induf- 
trioufly, 
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trioufly, that we can difcern no more of his political principles - 
than that they are Britith. é 

The narrative is taken up from the period immediately pre- 
ceding the peace of Aix la Chapelle, and the infidious views of 
the French in that treaty are moft juftly expofed. It then pro- 
ceeds gradually to a dedu€ion of our American affairs, which 
open the grand feenes of aétion. A reader of tafte knows, that 
a-fyftematical hiftory, fuch as that before us is, ought to con- 
fift of parts fo nicely joined, that each depending on the other, 
to feparate any part of the narrative from the whole is doing the 
work injuftice. We, however, can oblige the reader with one 
part of this work, which may with propriety be detached from 
the whole, and which will ferve to give our reader a fufficient 
idea of our author’s political, as well as literary abilities ; we 
mean the character of George II. which, we believe, he will 
join us in thinking to be as juft as it is highly finithed. 

‘While our army abroad remained in this uncomfortable fitu- 
ation, the great aud unexpected event of the death of George 
the zd happened, on the 25th of Ogtober, 1760, between the: 
hours of feven and eight in the morning, in the 77th year of his 
age, and the 34th of his reign. His death was occafioned by a 
rupture of the fubftance of the right ventricle of his heart, which 
was uncommonly dilated, and which, by ftopping the circulati- 
on, put an immediate end to his life, without the fmalleft appa- 
rent pain. For fome years before he had few or no illneffes, 
but fuch as were incident to his advanced age, and his death 
depended fo entirely on natural caufes, which appeared at the time 
of his body being opened, that it is in vdin to feek for any other. 
The lait queftion he ever afked was, in the morning of his death, 
when he enquired what quarter the wind was in, and exprefied 
fome anxiety for the failing of his fleet. 

¢ The uncommon term of life which he enjoyed, which was 
longer than that of any of his predeceffors, was owing to hig 
temperance, fobriety, and regularity, If he had fits of paffion, 
they were fo {gon over, that they may be faid rather to have cir- 
culated his blood, than to have difordered his conftitution, and he 
was bleft witha peculiar magnanimity, that quickly got the bet- 
ter of any feelings from the blows of fortune; though he had 
fhewed a fincere concern at the death of his queen, and was 
fulceptible of the tender, as well as the violent, paflions. ‘To 
his domeftics he was a conftant and an eafy mafter, and in pri- 
wate he gave them lefs trouble than any gentleman of five’ hun- 
dred pounds a vear would have given his. He was a prince of 
indefatigable application to bufinefs, and had numerous private 
correfpondents whom he direéted and anfwered with his own 
hand, for he was generally ftirring at feven in the morning, and 
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Wis employed till near nine in writing letters. “ By this means; 
he came to the knowledge of many important particulars in the 
courts he was concerned with, and, it was‘thought he had the 
. beft intelligence of any man.in England. Sometimes, however, he 
was impofedon, though, upon the whole, it coft him vaft fums/ 
He was equally juft to his private 2s public engagements. He 
hated lying, and detefted cowardice. In his ptivate economy 
he was moft exa€&t,; and in his perfonal expences more frugal, 
than became'a great king. He may be faid to be rather maga 
hanimous than generous,. He looked upon: the many exorbi« 
tant .abufes and impofitions that prevailed im his court, as the 
Jawfal perquifites of bis {tate officers and their dependents, and 
never enraged any fevere reformation of his public expences. 
From this principle, he fuffered himfelf, in fome particulars, to 
be ill treated, and in others to be ferved with fcarcely the decen- 
cy, far lefs the magnificence, that ought to appear in a foyak 
palace. ro i 

* As the head jufticiary of his people, he was fcrupulous of 
blood, and has been often known to inform himfelf minutely of 
the circumftances of the trial, before he figned the fentence, but 
this tendernefs never let him to break into the great lines of ei- 
ther pubtic.or private juftice. He was fo confcious of the dif- 
ficulty he had to refift applications in capital matters, that he 
formally declared, upon the fuppreffion of the rebellion of 
1745, that he fhould be dire&ted by his council as to the punifhs 
ment of the offenders, and it is fatd, he ftrittly adhered to this 
refolution. His perfon, though fcarcely of a middling ftature, 
was erect and well made. His air befpoke him te be a king, 
and there was a dignity even in the negligences of his drefs. 
That he had great natural courage, would be ridiculous to 
doubt, and he was himfelf a moft excellent general. But we 
mult now attend the moft public parts of his charaéter, im 
which he will appear, every thing confidered,; faperior to the 
moft glorious of his predeceffors. 

‘He came toEngland with {trong prepoflefions and fome pres 
judices; asto parties and public affairs. Ft was not without réa- 
fon, he thought he had been ill treated by the Tories, and that 
queen Anne had encouraged a faction in favour of the Preten- 
der. He had been bred up with the higheft opinion of the 
meafures formed by king Wiliam againft the power of France, 
and he had ferved under the moft illuftrious generals of that 
confederacy. He thought, that the fupport of the houfe of 
Auftria againft.that of Bourton ought to be the ruling princi- 
ple of every German patriot, and it was fo much his own, that 
even after he came to the crown, he voluntarily’ ventured his 
perfon at the head of an army in that taufe; and this, toge< 
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ther with the vaft fubfidies he and his parliament granted.to the 
heirefs of the Auftrian fucceffion, enabled» her to maintain it, 
otherwife the muitthave lof it. Notwithitanding many provo= 
cations he received from her obitinacy.and inveteracy. againit 
the king of Pruffia, during the courfe of that war, he never 
would have abandoned her, had fhe not abandoned every prin- 
ciple of jultice, honour, and policy, in joining with France, the 
hereditary enemy of his own and her dominidhs. His attachs 
ments to his electorate, {trong and natural as they are acknow; 
ledged to have been, gave way on the fame occafion ;.:a.fignal 
proof of the re€titude of his heart, as well as the foundnef$ of his 
judgment. ‘Though the chief imputation upon his reign 4s the 
above-mentioned attachment, yet, if wefhould candidly examine 
it, it would be found to fpring from the concern; he. took in 
preferving the independency of the Germanic. conftitution, with 
which he was perfectly well acquainted, and upon which he 
thought the liberties of all Europe depended. If he erred isy-thiisy 
he erred in common with the greateft patriots and: politicians, 
that this, and the four preceding ages have produced, even: in 
England itfelf. 

* His condu& as king of Great Britain was irreproachable; 
for he fuffered on many occafions his public duties, to get the 
better of his private affeftions. By the mere force.of good 
fenfe he guided parties, by fuffering them to think that they 
were guiding him ; for, during the long courfe of his reign, he 
never once failed attaining the favourite objets he kept in view. 
He had the happinefs to live till he faw national parties abo- 
lifhed in his regal dominions. This toward the latter end of 
bis reign, rendered his natural difpofition pra€ticable, mild, and 
indeed amiable, and thofe qualities every day grew, by the in- 
creafe of his fubjeéts affection to his perfon and family, which 
they procured him. This was the true fource of that-unexam-~ 
pled unanimity, which, during the latter years of his reign, ren- 
dered him one of the greatett monarchs that ever fat on any 
throne. 

* Having faid thus much, we muft almoft venture to pro- 
nounce, that he died in the height of his happinefs, as well as 
of his glory. Had he furvived a few months, his fatisfaction 
muft have been embittered, by the growing difcontents of his 
fubjects, at the fufferings of their brave countrymen in Ger- 
many, as well as the prodigious expences and fubfidies paid to 
maintain that war, The enemies of his government, during 
the firit twelve or thirteen years of his reign, accufed it of 
fcandalous corruption at home, and inglorious ina&tivity abroad. 
We fhall not vindicate bis then minifter, further than by re- 


peating what he faid himfelf, that when he came to power, fuch 
was 
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was the degeneracy of the Englifh, that he was.obliged,to bribe 
them even to theic duty... That our foreign inadivity, was in- 
glorious, is far from being clear ; jbut it is, certain, that.during 
that inadtivity, the commerce of Great Britain was. filently root- 
ing itfelf through all quarters of the globe, and:produced tho 
glorious fruits which were reaped when aétivity became necef- 
fary. Before we clofe this part of his character, it is but doing 
tteommon juftice to obferve; that his eleftoral-dominions, apainft 
the general opinion, were irreparably jnjured by the acceffion 
of his fatnily to the crown of Great Britain ‘and this may ferve 
as afi apology for any little partialities he fhewed his fubjeas 
thiere} ‘by fometimes keeping his court at Hanover. ~ 

* The polite arts flourified in England during his reign, 
though ‘they were but little indebted to his encowragement, 
Befides German, French, and Italian, he had po mean know- 
ledge of the Latin, and‘could converfe in the Englith tongue ; 
but he read his fpeeches to parliament with a°bad grace, and 
in a.difagreeable tone, | He egcouraged a ftriét, -but not a fe- 
vere, far lefs a cruel, .obferyance of military difcipline; and he 
loved thofe generals, as wellas minifters, whofe years approach- 
ed neareit to his own, . But he often employed thofe who were 
much younger; and till-he did fo, it cannot be-faid, that his 
armies were in any excellent condition. He was as placable in 
his public .as -he was.in his private refentments,, Though: he 
hated France, yet he never manifetted that hatred indecently 5 
gand.when he came into a good underftanding with his nephew 
the king. of Pruffia, he talked of him as if there never had 
been the leaft difference between them, When the party, that 
had given him the greateft uneafinefs in his royal dominions, 
came into power (which fome of its leaders certainly did againft 
his inclination), he feemed ‘to have loft, all remembrance of 
what-had paffed ; and at the fame time he. never altered his 
countenance or manner towards thofe minifters and officers of 
ftate who had been removed. Notwithftandiog all this, he was 
much fubjec to perfonal prepoffeffions, which he never was at 
pains to conceal, for he feemed to catch them. by, impulfe; but 
they feldom were known to be attended with confequences to the 
prejudice of their objeGis... His temperance and frugality in- 
duced many to think he died rich, efpecially as he had a large 
privy purfe; but that was far from being the cafe. The mo- 
ney and effects of every kind, that he left behind him, were of 
very little value, which muft be owing to his private boun- 
ties.’ 

After perufing this quotation, we are not afraid of any cen- 
fure from our readets for the favourable charaéter we have 


given of this performance, from which, though fmall in itfelf, 
he 
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he will réctive an eafy, and yet a complete, idea of all the envi 
litary operations of the late war, that deferve a place in fuch a 
review. The manner in which it was originally fent into the 
world, feems’to’have fubjeGted it to fome little inconveniencies 3 
but they are fuclt as can have no manner of effect upon the 
narrative. 


r a. ’ _s 





Art. V. On religious Liberty: A Sermon preached at St. rar 
Cathedral, on Sunday the 6b of March, 1763, on occafion of 
Bricf for the Eftablifoment of the Colleges ey hiladelphia and Ney 
York, Publifbed'at the Requeft of the Managers of the Charity 
twhich is prefixed, An Addrefs to the principal Inhabitants of the 
North American Colonies, om occafon of the Peace. .By Joba 
Brown, D. D. Vicar of Newcattle. 410. Pr. 18 Davis 
and Reymers. ) 


E have taken the liberty, in fomie former ftrictures on 

the compofitions of Dr. Brown, ‘to exprefs, without re- 
ferve, our fentiments concerning him, and have frequently had 
otcafion, with the reft of the world, to difapprove his mannet 
of treating feveral fubje&s: from the performance before us, 
we are inclined to flatter ourfelves that our ahimadverfions weré 
not thrown away upon him: the /ermon now under our confi- 
deration, is one of the moft fenfible and well-written difcourfes 
we remember to have met with for fome time paft. There is 
prefixed to it, An Addrefs to the principal Inhabitants of thé 
Britith North-American Colonies, of occafion of the’ Peace ; 
wherein we find many excellent and judicious tematks on thé 
ftate of our poffeffions abroad, and fome methods pointed out 
of advancing both our civil and religious interefts in thofe 


parts: he rematks with great truth, that the confequence ct 


the extinGion-of religious liberty, and its revival in the days 
of Luther, (which are at large defcribed in the fermon) hath 
been, * that the feveral feéts of Chriftians diffenting from the 
eftablifhed religion of their refpeétive countries, arofe in fmafl 
numbers of men: hence, although mutual diflike hath been 
too general among the feveral denominations of Chriftians, yet 
the nafcent feéts have been bat feldom of force to coftroul the 
leading fpirit of the national réligion, which hath genesally 
been of power to overbear them by its legal eftablifiment. 
Thus, both the public peace, and many good effects of reli+ 
gion, (though evgn in fome degree intolerant) have been iA 
part maintained, though the true fpirft of religious freedom 


‘ath been but little attended to. The religion of the country, 


though imperfect, hath ftill been able to co-operate with the 
wifdons 
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wiflom of the ftate; and hence, ‘at leat a confiftent fyftem of 
policy hath arifen. 

“Bat on the continént of Britifh America, the matter hath 
been quite otherwife. For here, the feveral colonies; though 
united under one common king and cétifitry, were from their 
very firft eftablifhment inhabited by Chriftians of variéus denos 
minations, divided in principle and opinion; fome of them 
driven from their country by this very want of religious free- 
dom; and all of them but too much tainted with the fame 
intolerant fpirit which they fo juftly condemned in others; on 
an equality with refpe& to property and power; and too gene- 
rally poffeffed, 1 fear, ‘with fuch a mutual diflike and jealoufy, 
as muft ever retard many public meafures-which may refpec& 
the common good of All; unlefs the genuine fpirit of Chriftian 
Liberty fhall at length unite them in the perfect bonds of cha- 
rity and mutual léve.’ Hence, then, afifes a peculiar argu- 
ment, on which the inhabitants of the American colonies 
fhould zealoufly adopt the generous principles of religious free= 
dom; becaufe that uncharitable difunton and diflike, which, 
in the European countries, may not affect the public meafares, 
muft inevitably, in the American colonies, where the contend4 
ing religious interefts are nearly equal, be attended with cofi- 
fequences which are bad, may polfibly be attended with confea 
guences that are fatal. 

‘ Hence, then, arifesa powerful argument forvovr patting ent 
the fpirit of modération, and the adoption of religious Mberty ; 
without which, even the temporal interefis of the colonies muft 
be often obftrufed ; without which, the diftant and ont-lying 
parts of the Britith fettlements mutt be doomed to live in ig 
norance and error ; and without which the native tndians moft 
either continue in their prefent deptorable ftate of idolatry, 
cruelty, and vice; or muft becomé your moft dangerous ene- 
mies, by the adoption of the principles of popery.’ 

This naturally leads him to lay before them the pecufiar 
circumftances attending their fituation with refpe& to thre. po- 
pith fettlements contiguous to them, and to obfervé, © that 
though a narrow, intolerant, and perfecuting fpirit hath too 
frequently been found among the feveral Proteftant -churches ; 
yet this falfe zeal is not attended with the fame eagernefs for 
the converfion of others, as is found in the Roman church. 
The reafon of this difference lies here; That the principle of 
intolerance and perfecution arifes in the church of Rome from 
a confiftent principle and belief, that there is no falvation bes 
yond the pale of their communion. This principle no Proteft=' 
ant holds; and therefore the falfe zeal of a perfecuting or ihto= 
Jerant Proteftant hath not the fame foundation, nor is there- 
Voi. XVI. OGober, 1763. T fore 
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fore attended with the fame fleady confequences, with ‘thaé 
which is buiit on the popith fauh. The perfecuting zeal of the 
Papift- is founded in principle; and therefore urges on to con- 
verfion from a motive of charity: the perfecutiug zeal of a 
Proteftant is only founded in pathon; and therefore goes no far- 
ther than as it is urged by the motive of diflike. Hence the 
popifh colonies will always out-do the Proteftant in the con- 
verfation of idolators, unlefs thefe laft be Rrongly united by 
the principles of Chriftian liberty, and animated by a generous 
zeal for the real welfare of mankind.’ 

In fupport of this affertion, he fubjoins a confirmation of it, 
contained in a very fenfible letter, from an officer in North- 
America, in 1758. 

‘ What then (fays he) is the proper part for the inhabitants 
of our colonies to act, under circumftances fo delicate and im- 
portant? Extirpation, or even perfecution, the principles of 
our excellent religion, as well as the humanity of our manners, 
and the good faith of our politics, do abfolutely forbid: no- 
thing therefore is left for you to do, but to combat falfe zeal 
with zeal which is according to knowledge; to be united and 
firm in maintaining, in communicating, in eftablifhing the great 
and effential principles of Chriftianity, throwing off the fin 
which may fo eafily befet you, that of too great eagernefs and 
unchriftian contention, about thofe fecondary and incidental 
differences of opinion which feem to divide you into various 
fests, while you all rejoice in one common day, which the 
glorious light of the gofpel hath fpread over the Britith do- 
minions. 

‘ Thefe falutary, great, and glorious purpofes, the efta- 
blihment of colleges in America can alone thoroughly effect. 
For, in the firit place, the frequent communication and inter- 
courfe, which this eftablifhment will naturally create among 
Proteftants of every denomination in America, will of courfe 
tend to wear off that mutual diflike, which often arifes, and is 
always increafed, by that diftance and referve which differems 
{cts of religion commonly maintain towards each other. By 
thefe means you will often fiad your principles the fame, where 
you before thought they had differed; by thefe means, you 
will often find you have wifhed each other well, when both 
parties fufpected the contrary.’ 

The Dogter has chofen for his text thefe words from the 
fifth chapter of Paul’s epifile to the Galatians ;——-Stand faft, 
therefire, in the liberty wherewith Chrift bath made us free, and be 
not intangled again with the yoke of bondage. From which he 
takes occafion, firft, to coniider the nature of religious li- 
berty ; fecondly, to remark the feveral violations of it in the 
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Chriftian church; and, thirdly, the progrefs that’ has teen 
made towards its reftoration ; to which are, laftly, fubjoined 
fome reflections with regard to its completion. 

Every part of this difeourfe is fo agreeably and ufefully cons 
nected with each other, that we cannot fele& any particulat 
paffages without doing fome injuftice to the whole, which 
abounds throughout with judicious remarks, and fabutary ins 
ftructions, What he has obferved with regard to the réformas 

Ce a 
tion is fo juft, that we cannot refufe our readers a fight of it. 

‘It muft (fays Dr, Brown) be at once owned and lanienteds 
that the very fame perfons and churches who had fo nobly ruri 
the race of honour, unhappily itopt thort in their full caveer 
of glory, ftrangely attempting to deprive others of that reli- 
gious freedom, which they had fo bravely exercifed them- 
felves. Thu they miferably halted between two opinions 3 
afferting their own right of private judgment, yet denying it 
to thofe who diffented from their belief. ‘The conduct of Cal- 
vin, in this particular, is moft notorious. While he exclaimed 
againit the perfecutions of the Romith church, he himfelf per= 
fecuted Servetus even to the ftake: . Neither was this the mere 
effeét of a hot and violent temper, inflamed by party zeal; but 
rather the, deliberate diftates, the affirmed principles of that 
Genevan church, whereof he was the founder. For thus one 
of its moft applauded doctors writes,—one who is allowed to 
be the beft explainer and defender of its principles ; who, after 
having difcuffed this queftion, concerning the right of perfecu 
tion, with all the art of an able man Jabouring under a bad 
caufe, concludes thus :—“‘ Concludimus, Magiftratum Chrifti- 
ahum poffe peena capitaliin fimiles pettes & hominum monttra 
animadvertere.”—‘* We conclude, therefore, that the Chrifiian 
magiftrate may punifh fuch pefts and monfters with death,” 
Now, where is the difference between this, and the mof bloody 
papal inquifition? If there be a. difference, it lies only with 
regard to the particular opinions to be anitadverted of: the 
Papitt will deftroy you for holding one opinion; the Calvinitt 
for holding another ; but the infernal principle of perfecution 
is the fame in both. 7 3 

‘If we come home, to the confideration of fome of our own 
inoft eminent reformers, we mutt be very blind or very partial, 
pot to admit, that they likewife laboured under a like defeé; 
Many of them, amiable and honeit and praifeworthy in alt 
other refpects, were yet wanting in the true and generous fpirit 
ef liberty; that noble and Chriltian fpirit, which knows the 
weaknefs of man; which knows how liable he is to error; and 
thence makes allowance for difference of opinion: even of@ of 
the moft eminent, the great Cranmer, whofe very weaknefs 
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f:rved at his dying hour ofly to increafe his glory, even he did 
not efcape the infection of the times, but blotted his fame by 
the perfecution and death of an ignorant enthufiaft. What 
happened fince that time is genérally known; during fome of 
the fucceeding reigns, while a family was on the throne, that 
feemed born to intait miferies oh themfelves and Great-Britain, 
religious ltberty was again on the decline. Perfecution for con- 
feience fake, ftar-chambers, and oppreffivé inquifitions, began 
to caft a gloom over the natitn; tilt at Talt'a weak prince, 
itrong in nothing but bigotry and falfe zez}, had foon again 
over-whelmed. us in the torfent of fuperftition and papal ty- 
ranny, had not his madmefs been oppofed and chaftifed by the 
brave and free fpirit of the natiom; a fpirit which ‘at all times 
hath laid like a generous feed in the ground, ready to rife and 
choak the growths of fptritual eppreffion.’ 

In the latter part of the difcourfe Dr. Brown points out to 
us the ercat effects which would naturally arife ‘from true Chri- 
Rian liber ty united with true Chrifttan zeal. ¢Tts firft natu~ 
ral effeét. would be, to clear our excellent religion “of thofe few 
alloys, which, inthe opinion of fome, may ftill retain in it. It 
would lead us, from hence, to a fteady and refolved attention’ 
to thofe things which are the end of allreligion, the fincere 
practice of upright morals, founded in the love of God and 
man. While our attention and zeal is turned otr fruitlefs de- 
bates concerning fpeculative doétrines or ontward obfervances, 
the virtues of the heart are apt td ficken and decay. Where a 
religious indifference takes place, the fame effects univerfally 
follow. A pious moderation, a charitable zeal, is the only 
folid foundation of true virtue. 

‘ The next effe& wouid naturally extend to thofe other Chri- 
ftian fe&s and churches, who differ from ws in points of faith 
and ceremony. There is a natural dignity and excellence in 
true’ Chrittian charity, which diffufeth a kind of glory round 
its pofleffor, ard unavoidably attracts vencratfon and efteem. 
Tt carries in itfelf the united forces of argument and eloquent 
perfuafion. Of argument, becaufe it convinceth our adverfa- 
ries, that we are poffeffed of that charity which is the fureft 
charatteriftic of true relision; of eloquent perfuafion, becaufe 
it naturally creates efteem and love. Thus other feéts are natu- 
rally compelled to confefs, or at leaft inwardly to approve that 
excellence in anot her, which they have not dared to adopt 
themfelves: and this inward approbation is at leaft the likelieft 
method to melt the ftubborn rigour of rely@ant bigotry ; and 
foften it by degrees into the gentlencfs of Chriftian love,’ 

The ‘remainder of the fermion is employed in a particular 
application to, and recommendation of, the brief for the col- 
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Teges of Philadelphia and New York; moft of our readers, we 
believe, will recollect the fpirited oration, put into the mouth 
of an American chieftain, with which this fermon concludes, 
as it was inferted, foon after the delivery, in moft of the news- 
papers. We fhall therefore only obferve, that, with regard to 
this difcourfe, we may venture to pronounce it much the beft 
and moft unexceptionable performance ever written by this 
multifarious writer, and would therefore heartily recommend 
itto Dr. Brown to quit all his fine-fpun theories in criticifm 
and politics, all his theatrical and poctical amufements, and 
apply himfclf intirely to the labours fuitable to his profeffion; 
for which, as this difcourfe is a fufficient proof, he feems in 
all refpe&ts to be thoroughly qualified, 





Art. VI. The North Briton. Tawvo Volumis fmall Ofave. Pr. 
| 10s. 6d. Williams. 


A S we look upon the two volumes of this work now 

before us to contain the genuine papers of its original 
authors, we fhall treat it not only with all the candour, but the 
lenity, which the impending profecution again{t the gentle- 
man, who is fuppofed to have had the principal hand in it, 
claims. But it is here neceffary to introduce our review of 
this collection, for the benefit of our readers, efpecially the 
younger part of them, with a flight recapitulation of the former 
oppofition-papers, that have been publifhed within our own 
times and memory. We do this, nat to convey any idea of the 
merit, but of the propriety, of this publication. 

Mift’s Journal, a fiupid illiberal paper, was the firft that 
made any figure againit the government, fince the acceffion of 
the prefent royal family, It had no obje& of oppofition, but 
the proteftant fucceffion ; but even its dulnefs eauld not pro- 
tect its author and publisher from the pillory, Which, (for the 
benefit of our prefent minifters) we mult obférve, cleared up 
the Fog, that fucceeded the 147/, itito a very benevolent fun-thine 
for the proprietor and authors ; for every body ran to read the 
fequel of a work that hed merited the pillory.  Fog’s Journal 
fabfifted for fome time by the help of correfpondents; bat, 
having in it no radical moititure, that is, the landing author 
being a man of no genius, wit, or learning, it withered at 
laft. The fame may be faid of the paper he néxt undertook, 
called Common Senfe, which was likewife dried up becaufe ig 
was fupplied only by fortuitous ftreams. We do not find thay 


any fevere profecutions were commenced againk the authors Or 
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publithers of either of the laft mentioned papers; and this 
cruel forbearance of the government was perhaps the reafon 
why they were fo fhort-lived. Sir Robert Walpole, however, 
who was a very good-natured man, unwilling totally to deprive 
the publithers and authors of their bread, ordered them fome- 
times to be taken into the cuftody of meffengers of ftate, 
which feldom failed of giving a new blaze to the weekly flame, 
which otherwife muft have expired of itfelf. 

The Frue Briton, which began to be publifhed about the 
time of the bifhop of Rochefter’s plot, was written by that un- 
fortunate nobleman the duke of Wharton, and had more fter- 
ling merit in the requifites of worth, tafte, and learning, than 
perhaps any publication of that kind, which had till then ap- 
peared in England. Every body knows the hiftory of that no- 
bleman. He was thought to be the author of the letter, 
which the government conftrued to allude, under the mafk of 
Miriweis, and his Perfian ufurpation, to the prefent reyal fami- 
ly. That paper, if written at this time, would fcarcely meet 
withreprehenfion. In thofe times, the printers and publifhers, 
even tothe meaneft devil about the prefs, were fo apprehen- 
fize of their necks being in danger, that they fled abroad ; 
and the printer himfelf, Wolf, we are informed, at this very 
time, keeps an alehoufe at Boulogne in France. The fate of 
the fuppofed moft noble author was ftill more deplorable; he 
died a defpifed rebel and beggar in a foreign country, and in 
his own was at, once admired and detefted. 

The plan of the Craft/man was laid at the time when the 
whig miniftry under George I. fplit among themfelves. The 
patrons of the paper pitched upon Amhurtt to be its ftanding 
author; but, though his intemperance and levity rendered 
him every way incapable of fuch a charge, yet the paper was 
fo well fupplied by Daniel Pulteney, lord Bolingbroke, another 
noble perfonage now alive, and other great names that will 
refle& perpetual honour upon that period of our hiftory, that 
it continued long in great reputation. It met, however, with 
a rub, fomewhat fimilar to the trial of Chartres ; for, after 
every week publifhing letters that {tabbed government to its 
very vitals, the publifhers were profecuted for a foreign letter, 
not only the moft harmlets of any perhaps ever publifhed of. 
the kind, but which was in every tittle verified by the event. 
Je underwent another profecution for another paper, that 
would puzzle a very ingenious head to find in it matter of 
affence to any government. We fhall not venture to fay that 
the managers of the profecution were in fee with the publithers 
ef the papers but, it is certain, that thofe profecutions, and the, 
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punifments attending them, encreafed the fale of the paper to 
about 12000 a week, . 

Hitherto the oppofition had a great and a national object, 
which was the all-ingroffing power, and the avowed corruption, 
of the minifter, who, at laft, may be faid to bave tumbled by 
his own weight, and by making every man of wit, fenfe, or 
fpirit, in the kingdom, his enemy. The next party-paper, 
which was patronized by the leaders of the oppofition, was 
Old England, or jeffery Broadbottom’s Journal; its object was 
the minitter, who fucceeded Walpole in his power in the cabi- 
net, which he had made ufe of to engage the nation in conti- 
nental conne&tions. This minifter was fo apprehenfive of the 
confequences, that the author was taken into cuftody upon the 
publication of his third or fourth letter; and, though he met 
with no punifhment, underwent fo fevere a profecution, that 
it eftablifhed the fale and credit of the paper, which was 
reckoned the main engine of heaving lord Carteret from his 
power ; and then he dropt his pen. We fhall only here ob- 
ferve, that lord Carteret’s continental meafures produced that 
coalition among the great men of thofe days, which bade fair 
to leave the king without a fervant, the army without a gene- 
ral, the law without a head, the feals withouta fecretary, and 
the public without a minifter, In fuch univerfal deteftation 
were continental meafures then held, that nothing was more 
common than to fay, that there were but two parties in the 
nation, the one confilting of lord Carteret, and the other 
of the people of England; though the fupport of the houfe 
of Auftria, which always had been a favourite meafure with 
Englifh proteftants, was the profefied bafis of all thofe con- 
nections, 

After the difcontinuance of the Broadbottom Journal, Mr. 
Ralph, who had been affiftant to Mr. Guthrie in writing it, was 
taken into the pay of his royal highnefs the late. prince of Wales, 
and engaged in feveral oppofition papers, the Remembrancer 
particularly, which had for their obje&ls a great royal per- 
fonage, and the two brothers, who were obnoxious for the 
power of the former in the army, and of the two latter in the 
cabinet; and which, perhaps not unjultly, was thought fome- 
what derogatory to that refpe& which ought to be thewn to a 
prince of Wales, when not lying under declared marks of his 
father’s difpleafure. The oppofition, however, at that time 
could only keep up a kind of a hedge-firing from the - prefs, 
Though Ralph was a very able, and indeed a mafterly, writer, 
vet there was a famenefs in his compofitions that palled upon 
the tafte of the public, and his papers rather cemented than 
excreafed the party. The inundation of Tes, Comtefy, and 
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a thoufand other papers that overfpread the land, during the 
{cramble for power after the death of Mr. Pelham, had proper- 
ly no national object of offence, an indifpenfable requifite for 
an oppofition paper; and Mr. Pitt, during his. adminiftration, 
can fcarcely be faid to have experienced an attack from the prefs, 
till the Con/iderations of the German War appeared: but that aur 
thor, being no periodical writer, falls not within our compafs. 

The North Briton is of too recent an original, and its rife 
too well known, for us to refume-it here, We are candid 
enough to own, that the fudden advancement of lord Bute, 
without any apparent experience in public bufinefs, over thofe 
who had grown grey in minilterial ofices, rendered him an ob+ 
je&t of jealoufy ; but he becamte an obje& of oppofition, before 
he had been guilty of any one meafure to be oppofed. A thoufand 
prints, pamphlets, and hackneyed itories heated the oven of 
popular indignatigu, before the contents, it was to receive, were 
ready. ‘The firft paper of this colle@ion was publifhed, June 
5s, 1762, and, though written with {pirit, contains “nothing 
but the ftale topics of the enmity of minifters to the liberty of 
the prefs, and the comparifon of minifterial writers to Dymock’s 
throwing down his gauntlet, which has been hackneyed into 
fritters by almoit every oppofition-writer fince the Revolution, 
A paper, called The Briton, written in defence of the then new 
adminiftration, gave rife to the title of the North Briton: but 
the author of the latter, we think, upon the whole, has been 
very inconfileat in his plan; for, like Fielding’s Facobite 
‘Yournal, he fets out ironically in the perfon of a Noith Bri- 
ton, and next week drops that charaer, or finks it into that 
ef a itaunch South Britifh oppofition-man, This impropriety, 
however, is venial, and perhaps, not ill-judged, as it helps to 
introduce variety. The fecond number declares the author’s 
object of oppotfition to be the placing lord Bute at the head of 
the treafury, at which board two other Scotchmen fate at that 
time. Weare, however, again to obferve, that, on the 12th 
ef June, 1762, when that paper was written, lord Bute had 
not been acceflary te aay onemeafure, that could make him an 
obje& ‘of oppofition. As to the two Scotch commifficners of 
the treafury, they were planted there long before his time, 

It isnot with any fpirit of acrimony againft the North Briton, 
that we muft glame the writers in the oppofition for blending 
the preferments and favours fhewn to Scotchmen before lord 
Bute came into power, with thofe that were conferred after, 
if any fuch were; for we can fcarcely recolie& one that was 
confiderable enough to attrac the public attention, much lefs 
animadverfion. If we keep this obiervation in our eye, the 
propricty of the North Briton’s oppofition muit be very quelti- 
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enable, while direéted to a national purpofe; and an oppofi- 
tion on perfonal accounts, i perhaps hardly to be reconciled 
to patriotifm.———-We fhould be extremely glad to find in the 
firft nine papers of the North Britoz, a fingle argument found- 
ed on faét ; but, at the fame time, we cannot help owning 
that the declamation they contain is keen and {pirited.—The 
lofs of Newfoundland, which the author-introduces in the ninth 
number, is the firft topic of oppofition he touches upon, that 
can be called national. In this he triumphs, and indeed mof 
unmercifully, through feveral papers, till he is filenced by as 
unmerciful an antagonift, viz. the London Gazette, who told 
us, that the place was no fooner loft than it was retaken, and 
that too without the lofs of thips, time, men, ormoney, 

The difpute between him and the Britoz, whether the 
taking of Martinico was, or was not, planned by Mr. Pitt, is, 
we think, of very little confequence, and we are apt to believe 
it was; but, it muft be admitted, at the fame time, that, 
if lord’ Bute was poffeffed of the cabinet, it never could have 
been carried happily into execution, had he not been a 
moft fincere and hearty friend to the undertaking, The 
tenth number, which is levelled againft the Scotch prefby- 
terians, proceeds on principles that are diametrically oppofite to 
faéts, as itis well known toesery Englifhman who has been in 
Scotland, that the prefbyterians there have always been the de- 
clared friends of the proteftant fucceffion; and the epifcepalians, 
or what fome would call the church of England party, its ene- 
mies. We fhall omit the difpute between our author and the 
Auditor, who fteptia as a co-adjutor to the Briton ; and but 
juft mention his ftri&ures upon penfions; becaufe, fuppofing 
all he fays to be true, the whole colle&ted cannot amount to 
a peccadillo in minifterial management. We fhall admit 
Mr. Joknfon to have been fufpe&ed (though we know not on 
what grounds) as to his political principles ; and, perhaps 
weare not averfe from thinking that Mr. John Home js not 
quite fo good a poet as Shakefpear, or Milton, or even Pope ; 
but what is all that to a great national purpofe? Let any 
man turn over the journals of the houfe of commons, during 
the reigns of king William and queen Anne, when the na- 
tion was engaged in that war which laid the foundation of 
our prefent public debt, and he will find near ro0,0co 1. a year 
granted in penfions to names that never were heard of by the 
public. 

The defcription of the people and country of Scotland by 
James Howell, gent. which takes up number 13, can never be 
confidered as argumentative; and if we miftake not it may be 
found from other writings of that author, who was next toa 
—_ madman, 
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madman, that he never was in Scotland. As a fpecimen of 
Howell’s talents for declamations of that kind, he publithed a 
thin folio of orations, where one fet of fpeakers are employed 
in making panegyrics, and another alternately in delivering 
inveétives for and againft every nation in Europe. The pa- 
rallel, which the author endeavours to run between the treaty 
of Utrecht and that of Paris orFontainbleau, might have been 
extremely pertinent, had he been able to prove either that the 
French nation was as much exhaufted when the late peace was 
concluded, as it was at the time of thetreaty of Utrecht; that 
England was equally well backed by allies; that her national 
debt was equally inconfiderable; and that her population was 
equally flourifhing in the latter as in the former period. 

The reft of the firft volume is levelled againft the honour 
which lord Bute’s mafter did him in giving him the garter; 
againft Mr. Hogarth and his print of the Times; againft fome 
uninterefting expreffions of the Briton and Auditor, and, at 
laft, it prefents us with the famous interview between lord Bute’s 
fon and colonel Wilkes at Winchefter. In all this we have no- 
thing to obje& to the North Briton’s ftile or manner, Iilibera- 
lity and indecency, exaggeration of circumftances and mifre- 
prefentation of fa&s claim, by prefcription, admiffion inta 
political controverfies; nor do we pretend to fay that the 
pages of his opponents are entirely pure from the fame 


‘blots. But let us afk any intelligent reader guorfum hac? what 


are all thofe matters, giving up all the North Briton contends 
for, to the purpofes of a great national oppofition? are they, or 
were they, of importance enough to break that national unani- 
mity, which, at the acceffiom of his prefent majefty, formed 
his ftrength, his glory, and his happinefs? 

The North Briton’s encomiums upon Mr. Pitt’s abilities and 
virtues, are what every unprejudiced Briton will readily fubfcribe 
to; and his merits, when the glare of party is over, muft ftand 
acknowledged. The verfes introduced in the 22d number, 
under the title of the Poetry Profefors, are full-of wit and hu- 
mour; and nothing can be more juft than the high encomi- 
ums beftowed by the author upon the perfons and families, for 
their attachment to public liberty, of feveral of the noblemen 
who are now fuppofed to lead the oppofition. 

The fecond volume opens with a dialogue between the earl 
of Buchanan and duke d’Offuna, in which we cannot ereatly 
compliment the author upon his attention, either to truth, ar- 
gument, or decency. The next paper carries with it a greater 
face of reafoning than any of the preceding. Here the au- 
thor endeavours to prove that the fuccefs of the expedition 
againft Martinico was owing to Mr, Patt’s adminiftration, _ 
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the mortality attending that to the Havannah to lord Bute’s, 
through the unfeafonable delay the armament met with. Some 
of the North Briton’s patrons, however, who not only were 
confulted upon, but aétyally direéted all the executive part of 
that expedition, may not think themfelves greatly obliged to 
him for this cenfure. The fubje& of the reft of the paper is 
too recent, and has been too often difcuffed fince that time to 
require any animadverfions from us. In the 27th number 
the author links himfelf into the caufe of the dulleft of all dull 
papers, the Monitor; tho’ we fhall always be ready tojoin with’ 
him in cenfuring whatever has the moft diftant appearance of an 
attempt upon the liberty of the prefs, His 28th paper, how- 
ever {mart it may be, and whatever face of reafoning it may 
carry, can be of no fervice to a national caufe; nor can it ever 
affe&t lord Bute, that monf. de Torcy, or lord Walpole of 
. Woolterton delivered their fentiments, as they have done, up- 
on the occurrences of their own negotiations. As to the 
29th paper, we are promifed, in this new edition, to have the: 
key of it in a third volume; and therefore, as it requires a key, 
it betrays no fhare of ignorance to fay, that at prefent the 
meaning of it is locked up from us. The perfonal altercations 
contained in the 30th number, have no regard to national af- 
fairs, and the argumentative part of that paper concerning the. 
recovery of Newfoundland turns ftrongly upon the North Bri- 
ton himfelf.—-The comparifon between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Rig- 
by in the 31ft number isa good laughable paper, but ftill the 
great queftion returns, cui bono, what purpofe does it ferve? Sure- 
ly it is of no manner of fignification to this kingdom, it is no 
ground of public conteft, that the one gentleman goes to bed 
at 10 0’clock, and the other at two in the morning. ‘The 
fame may be faid of the following paper, which is an addrefs ° 
to the Cocoa Tree. Are the prefent gentlemen who form 
that club, if any fuch exift, anfwerable for the ravings of a 
hot-brained party fixty years ago, or for any one of the fads 
therein alledged? fuppofing one of them was to ftand up, and 
fay they are all d———d lies, and another was to own them 
to be all real traths. To the firft cafe, what is that to the Cocoa 
Tree club? Inthe latter, what is it to the nation, un- 
lefs we conclude that both his majefty’s cabinet and privy- 
council fit in that coffee-houfe, and that every cuftomer to it 
has a right to decide on all affairs foreign and demeftic? The 
blending jacobitifm and toryifm in the next paper might an- 
{wer the wriler’s purpofes at that time; but {till a minifterial 
man may objeét that a principle is taken for granted, which 
is fundamentally falfe; and we are of opinion that the Nerth 
Briton: 
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Briton would find.it very difficult, in point of fact, to prove ja- 
cobitifm and toryifm to be the fame. 

Some part of Ne 34 is of too tender a nature for us to touch 
upon; nor indeed is it of importance to the public, whether 
lord Bute formed the mind of our amiable monarch as it now 
is; but if it was formed (though by the bye we doubt of the 
propriety of the expreffion) the greateft gratitude is due from 
the pupil to the tutor, or by whatever name the North Britoz 
fhall pleafe to call him. We cannot concur with the North 
Briton, in thinking Mallet’s E)vira to be a poor flimfy per- 
formance, and the reprefentation of it to be an infult upon 
the underftandiag of an Englifh audience. May the <4uditor, 
whom our author has buried, fleep in peace, and the turf of 
Florida be ever verdant over his grave ; but perhaps never was 
there fo flagrant an affront offered to the intelle&s of a fenfi- 
ble people, as the abufe of the Scots in the fame number, and 
indeed, through the whole of the papers before us. Without 
awakening little altercations, or reviving obfolete arguments, 
we fhall only take the liberty to refer the North Briton, and 
his readers, to the articles of the union, and to his remem- 
brance, that it isin right of the Scottifh and the Stuart line, 
that the family of Brunfwick now fits on the throne of 
Great Britain, As to his ftri€tures upen the peace, they 
have been again and again canvaffed; and, if we may {peak im- 
partially, fully anfwered in fubfequent publications, of which 
we have given an account in our Review. The perfonalities of 
fome fubfequent papers, particularly of that figned J. Murray, 
and fuppofed to be written by the old pretender, read very 
well at the time when they wore the glofs of novelty; but we 
own that, with all our impartiality, we have not ‘half the plea- 
fure in reading them now as we had when they were firft pub- 
lifhed. The 39th number is very arch, and great part of it 
very true. But, after all, what is the fubftance of all our author 
advances, when digefted in the alembic of national intereft, 
or weighed in the ballance againft public peace and unani- 

mity ? 

The memorial of Mr. Gheft about oats,in the 4oth number, 
(admitting a}] it contains to be true) ts one of the little frauds of 
office that have been pradtifed in all times, under the moft vi- 
gilant adminiltrations, and the gentleman againft whom the me- 
morial feems to be chiefly levelled, is not now in a capacity of 
giving any more public ofenge.—No. 41, is a good laughable 
paper, and we wish with all.our hearts that Mr. Gilbert Elliot’s 
fon had been more than ten years of age before he received his 
commiflion; but we have been informed, that even that ftum- 
bling-block, finail as it was, has becn removed.——No. 42. is 
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fpent upon accounts, the. moft improper. fubject ia the world 
for a Reviewer to crititize, becaule they always rah for them- 
felves. We with fincerely, that the tax upeg, cy der, upom 
which the North Briton triumphs i in his 43d wh had never. 
taken place; but the nation feems to be in no great danger of, 
feeling its weight. We cannot help here exprefling our furprize, 
at the ridiculous light in which a great magiftrate, who has been 
always fhought to be connected with the hero-ef the North 
Briton, is exhibited towards the end of this paper. The 
44th North Briton, making allowances for the fpirit of Barty, n 
a fhrewd ahd a fenfible paper ;—and the difcuffion of the 4 
being now under legal cognizance, it would be both ante ar 
ungenerous for us to touch upon it. Should it receive @ legal 
condemnation, we know not what confequenee$ it Anight have 
with regard to our, publifier, were we to recommend it; and 
fhould its fat ‘be otherwile, awe never fhould forgive ourfeives 
fhiould we condemnit. ._. 
Upon the whole, we hope we thall be acquitted by every 
candid and judicious reader, in the account we: have. given of 
thofe celebrated papers, from every imputation, of rancour or 
party, but above all of refentment. What we mean is, to pre- 
fent to the public, in a cool hour of recolledion, a Review of 
thofe objeéts, which, when they firft made their appearance, 


prefented themfelves to many through the meqinas of party 
and prepoftefiion, 
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Art. VIL A Bavin of Bays 2 Containing various Original Efays in 
Poetry. By a Mimr Pon -14mo Pr. 35. fewed. Oliver. 


HESE men of wit, as.Sir John Brute obferves,., have fuch 
quaint ways of expreffing. themfelves, that,.one can’t ea- 
fily underftand them.. Who would ever have, thought that a 
Bavin of Bays meant, poetical effays? another Minor Poet of our 
age, if we are not miftaken, calls bis produ@ions Buds of Par- 
nafjus : thefe gentlemen might, with equal, or perhaps greater, 
propriety, for any-thing we fee tothe contrary, have called their 
verfes Offerings to Cloacina,. the Trunk-maker’s furniture, or 
A Prefent to the. Paftry-coak, With regard tothe author of 
the original efays. before us, whatever title he may affume to the 
Bavin of Bays, he has certainly no claim to one Sprig of Laurel, 
as his performances are the moft contemprible, things by way of 
poetry which: we have met with for fome’ time paft- In the pre- 
face our Minor (quere, Whether it fhould mot rather be\min?- 
mus?) Poet, _tells.us, he is induced to hope he. has nothing more 
to do with Judge Criticifm, and his court of inquett, than to 
plead guilty, and folicit the mercy of the court. What mercy 
the 
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the public will fhew him, we cannot pretend to determine ; biit 
are inclined to think, that, if he had lived in Julius Czfar’s 
time, the people would have cried out, as they did again{t poor 
Cinna, ‘* Tear him to pieces for his bad verfes.” A poet of any 
thodefty, whatever fhare of genius he might poffefs, would not 
wittingly have entered the lifts againft the inimitable Thomfon, 
and chofen for his fubje€&t the Four Seafons, which this gentle- 
man has moft miferably difguifed. We will give our readers ad 
éxtraét from his Autumn, 


© With mildet radiance Sol now greets the day, 
And fplendid Ceres beams upon his ray : 
The wealthy fields het golden trefles wear, 
And poppy topknots deck their flowing hair. 
Now as the farmer’s heart with joy diftends, 
The rain perhaps with fudden force defcends, ' 
And all his golden hopes of profit ends : 
The forefts fhake, wind bends the ripen’d plain, 
And cruel ftorms wide-wafte the ravag’d graic: 
The clouds faft pour, and all the ditches fwell, 
Nor can the banks the rifing rivers quell ; 
But inundation fweeps all o’er the plain, 
And fills with forrow the lamenting fwain, 
Whofe anxious breaft high-heaves with heavy caré 
At the fad iffue of the painful year. 
From fuch misfortunes heav’n our fields defend, 
And crown our harvefts with a happier end. 
« The hunter’s tumult next my mufe employs, 
And, hark! the liftens to their clam’rous noife : 
Rous’d by the dawn they hail the infant morn, 
And wake the valleys with the ftrepent horn ; 
Thro’ woods o’er wilds the flying ftag purfue, 
Rejoice to prefs him, and his danger view. 
When the poor beaft in vain has try’d the fhades, 
The hills, the vales, the thickets and the glades ; 
In vain retreated to the inmoft woods, 
And brav’d the danger of oppofing floods ; 
The hunters joy to fee him ftand at bay, |! 





And back the dogs, lefs cruel much than they ; 
+— One kills for pleafure — ’other hunts for prey. 
Opprefs’d he finks, by favages o’ercome ; 
And weeps reluctant at his bloody doom. 
© Sometimes with fpaniels fportfmen fpend the day; 
And hidden birds in mefhy nets betray : 
Struck by the gale, the dog with confcious nofe 
The cunning quails and covey’d brood difclofe. 


Then, 
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Then, fee the {portfman draw the net with care, 
And all the brood fall vidtims tothe fnare ; 
Or if by chance this artifice they-fhun, | 
They’re ftill obnoxious to the fatal gun. 
‘ No more, my mufe, this barb’rous theme purfue 3 
A fcene more grateful opens to thy view. 
See ! the brown nuts in clufter’d ftores invite 
The thepherd-fwain, to tafte the laft delight 
Of woodlands, loft to all the love and fong 
So late the birds did in their fhades prolong. 
‘ By fome fair orchard, near a pebbled fpring, 
In lays unpolifh’d Pll Pomona fing, 
Who reigns triumphant, and with genial pow’r 
Repletes the trees with one enripen’d fhow’r. 
O’er fpray-fpread walls I caft my wand’ring eyes, 
Where varied fruits with varied graces rife ; ! 
Here beauteous peaches downy charms difplay, 
There ruddy ne€’rines court th’autumnal ray : 
Here azure plumbs and figs unfold their fruit, 
There clufter’d vines their curling tendrils fhoot. 
On grapes delicious meeken’d Phoebus plays, 
And vineyards beam refulgent on the days. 
Till lufcious wines are from the vintage preft, 
| The quick Champagne, and Burgundy the beft. 
For youthful Bacchus let me wake the lyre ; 
He can delight us, can with joy infpire : 
Thofe he poffeffes dread not war’s alarms; . 
B’en cowards then the thought of danger charms. 
O let my cellar boaft his choiceft juice, 
For focial fervice and for various ufe : 
The jeys which from its cordial influence flow, 
Make beggars great and barren poets glow; | 
Its prudent ufe invigorates the foul : 
But Circe lurks in the repeated bowl, 
Which with the blifs invelop’d torment brings, 
The fenfe imprifons, and fair reafon ftings.’ 





In the beginning of this fublime defcription the image of the 
poppy topknots is peculiarly happy: that the ditches foould frvell 
when the clouds pour, is, no doubt, very aftonifhing; nor is it 
lefs to be wondered at, that the banks cannot quell the rivers when 
there is an inundation, But the two fineit lines are certainly 
thefe, 


‘ On grapes delicious mecken’d Phoebus plays, 
And vineyards 4éam refulgent on the days.’ 


Meeken'd. 
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Meeken'd Phoebus is, to be fare, an expreffion etitirely new, and 
therefore muft pleafe; but what our author means by vineyards 
beaming om the days, we acknowledge is paft our critical {kill to 
conceive. 

Our minor Poet, not content with tortutine the poof feafons 
through four tedious cantos, has perfectited rhem in every fin- 
gle month. «We will give our readers a tafte of his O&ober, 
which is a miferable brewing indeed. | It begins thus : 


‘ With acorns crown’d and with a wither’d face, 
The ruffet month refumes his wonted place ; 
The lateft fruitage of the languid year , 
Him ruddy paints, and lifts with mellow, chears | 
While fick’ning nature with reluctance frowns, 
Beholds his empire, and his power owns ; 

Quits her gay poits the fummer plains along, 
And hears no more the lark’s afpiring fong, 
Melodious, which fo late attun’d from high, 
Rejoic’d the earth and melodiz’d the fky ; 

Or if the hears, fo weak’s the leffen’d {train 

It chears not half the unattentive plain. 

While fofter Sol now fheds his meeker beams, 
And glimmers pallid o’er the prattling ftreams 3 
I hail the equal day, and o’er the green 

Where Merrud’s charms diverfify the fcene, f 
And fimple nature’s fumptuoufly ferene, 

Renew my walks thro’ walks of falling fhade, 
Where umber trees antumnally array’d 

Shed ebon umbrage :—yet a fair retreat, 

The poet’s vifit and the mufe’s feat.’ 


The image of a lark melodixing the fey, is amazingly poetical 3 
but the umber trees that bed ebon umbrage, is infinitely fuperior te 
it: but obferve, gentle reader, how the poet rifes ; 


* No more we fee the beechy mountain high 
With piercing fummit cleave th’impending fky ; 
Nor view its fides with varied green delight, . 
While bleating lambkins whiten on the fight 5 
But hid ia vapours mifty moifture drinks, 

And from the eye and from the profpe& finks. 
The wood no more, no more we fee'the plain, 
Nor fight of obje& the minuteft gain. 

Old Medway rolls his mift-crown’d ftream fo flow, 
You’d think-his current had forgot to flow ; 
And that in fadnefs fullenly he ftood, 

Refoly’d no longer to advance his flood. 


While 
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While thus thick mifts enwrap the clifty fteep, 

The fhallow riv’let and the river deep; 

One chaos-fcene in blue confufion reigns, 

“And the dimm’d eye not one enlargement gains, 

Save where the fun with wide refratted glare - 

Emits weak luftre thro’ the turbid air, 

Emits and gilds the mift-chaotic fhade, 

By which odd obje&s frighttully are made ; - 
A giant-fhape the fturdy. ploughman bears; SRE 
Twice magnify’d the bowing bull appears, 
And hill-like cattle look the'lab’ring fteers. 

Oober’s reign the fwallow tribe alarms, 

Who wanton flit ho longer in the charms 

Of fummer’s-funfhine and propitious air, 

But fly in flocks, to wintry reft repair, | ' 
Or dead retirement under water fhare. 

Or in commotion wing their confcious way 
To climates hot with Sol’s revolving ray. 
Fearful of winter and approaching ‘colt, 
The ftorks in council their-alarm unfold, 
And ’merg’d i in water quick. migration gail, t 
Or join’d in bands a vig’rotrs flight fiftétin . 
To lands propitious where warm-beamings reign.? 


The idea of the obftinate off Medway that refolves to ftand 
fill, is remarkably picturefque ; nor can we .fufficiently admire 
the compound epithet mif-chaotic, though we afterwards meet 
with fome others equally aew and aftonifhing, fuch as many-va- 
ry’d, leaf-loft, pale-appearing, gay-ty'd, joyswing’d; &c. &c. The 
reft of this volume is/made up‘of elegies; odes, fragments, epi- 
taphs, hymns, &c. all in the true modern talte. Upon the whele, 
this Minor. Poet’s Bavin of Bays-is fit for. nothing but, like other 
Bavins, to be committed to the flames, where it thay ¢rack and 
bounce a little, and foon expire, ah 





Art. VIII. Péetas et Gratulatio Collegit Cantabrigienits pad Nov- 
: anglos: | +> 62897 30) DESY 
Mims th 


T muft give a fenfi ble pleafure to every site ak his. country; 
to fee fcience and -literature extending themfelves with our 
conquetts, and diffubng their influence over every, part.of bis ma- 
jefty’s domjnions :-the verfes before us were fent, over from the 
prefident and fellows of Harvard College in Cambridge, in the 
province of Maffachufett’s Bay, .in>,Aenericas: and,though they 
cannot, confidered in the whole, boaft of shat, claffical elegance 
Wot; XVI. Ogober, 1763. U and 
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and correétnefs, which diftinguith the produdtions of Oxford ard 
Cambridge, are by no means without merit. They confift of 
Greek, Latin, and Englith, and are introduced by a very modeft 
and fenfible dedication to the king. As the compliments are 
now rather of the lateit, to engage the public attention, we 
fhall give our readers but a very few fhort quotations from 
them. 

Thefe lines in the Adbortatio Prafidis, which is the firft copy, 
have fomething in them truly Horatian. 


‘ Me,—qui peracta militia mea, 
Non longa reftat jam mora, quin fequar, 
Quid me decebit, quam recentem 
Imbuerim ut lachrymis favillam ? 
Vos, queis vigefcit {piritus integer, 
Peétufque Phoebi vividus impetus 
Accendit, ad folemniores 
Apta modos adhibete pleétra.’ 
* Afferte flores, fertaque nedtite 
Cin@ura circum Caefareum caput ; 
Cum fronde myrteoque laurum 
In focios religate nexus. 
Sic forfan et vos veltraque munera 
Blando benignus lumine viderit, 
Miratus ignotas camoenas 
Sole fub Hefperio calentes.’ 


Among the Englifh the eleventh copy (for they are not diftin. 
guithed by the writers names, like the verfes from our own uni- 
fities) is, in our opinion, much the belt: the following lines 
have fpirit in then. 


¢ Bluth, grandeur! blath, in all thy purple pride, 
‘True greatnefs is to goodnefs clofe allied : 

The worthy heart will ever claim efteem ; 

O Prince, thy virtue ts thy brighteft gem: 
‘Food for applaufe to diftant realms difpenfe, 
Beyond the reach of poor magnificence : 

Bleffings are tongu’d, and ever on the wing—~ 

A wond’ring world’s a circle for king. 

Joy to the realms where flav’ry was defign’d, 

A Brunswick reigns, the guardian of mankind: 
While gay-ey’d conqueft reats his banners high, 
A flaming meteor in the Gallic fky, 

He bids his bolted thunders ceafe to roar; — 


And offers peace to Gallia’s faithtefs thore. 
vane Bick 
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Blatt Prince! whofe unexampled goodnefs charms, 
Thy people’s bleffings be thy brighteft arms : 

The bafe of empire is the king’s defert, 

And merit is the monarch of the heart : > 
Nor hoftile worlds fhall fav’rite Georce dethrone ¢ 
Each Briton’s breaft’s a barrier to his own. 

May one clear calm attend thee to thy clofe, 

One lengthen’d funthine of complete repofe : 
Correé our crimes, and beam that Chriftian mind 
O’er the wide wreck of diffolute mankind ; 

To calm-brow’d peace, the mad’ning weeid reftore, 
Or lath the demon thirfting ftill for gore; 

°Tiil nature’s utmoft bound thy arms reftrain, 
And proftrate tyrants bite the Britifh chain.’ 


The laft copy, which is called Epilogus, contains a modeft apo= 
logy or the American mufes, which is remarkably elegant, where. 
after telling us that they are defirous of emulating our feats of 
learning here, the author adds, no lefs modeftly than poetically, 


¢ Obftat huic Phoebus, chorus omnis obftat 
Virginum ; fruftra officiofa penfum 
Tentat infuetum indocilis ferire 
Pleétra j jnventus. 
Attamen, fi quid ftudium placendi, 
Si valent quidquam pietas fidefque 
Civica, omnino rudis haud peribit 
| Gratia Mufae. 
Quin erit tempus, cupidi angurantut 
Vana ni Vates, fua cum Novanglis 
Grandius quoddam meliufque carmen _ , 
Chorda fonabit.’ 


We with this prophecy may, anid have great reafon to expect 
that it will, be fulfilled in due time, as the verfes from Harvard 
College feem already to bid fair fof a rivalfhip with the pro- 
duétions of Cam and Ifis. 


—_— 7 = 





Art. 1X. Defriptio Anglie, et Defcriptio Londint Being twe 
Poems in Latin Verfe, fuppofed to be written in the XVth, Century. 
Publifoed at the Requeft of several learned Gentlemen and Lovers of 
Antiquity. 4to. Pr.is. Rivington. 


W E ate told, in a preface to thefe posnts (if they may with 
any propriety be fo called) that they will give entertain- 


fent to all leatned géntlemen and lovers of antiquity, becanfe 


the MS. from which they were printed, appeared to be wrote - 
Uz 





ERS MS ee a 
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an old hand, in the ffteenth century: we are likewife informed 
that the reader will difcover in them a c/affcal genius, though 
he is at the fame time defired to make allowance for a- few fal/e 
quantities, occafioned chiefly * from the difficulty of ranging 
names of places in verfe. ‘The poems contain a defcription of 
England and of London, the former in hexameter; the latter in 
hexameter and pentameter, and, are as our readers will fee, by 
a few quotations, moft exaét copies of Virgil and Ovid. 

The firft poem opens with the fituation of England, which is 
thus elegantly and poetically defcribed : 


‘ Nobilis Ar&zo boreali fubjicet axi 

Infula, (quam veteres fcriptis docuere profanis) 
Quz parallelo eft diftin@ta, aut climate nullo; 
Que nulli figno, nilli fubjeéta planetz eft.’ 


The aftronomer will receive infinite pleafure and fatisfaction 
from thefe lines. 

« At neque Mars nobis (quantim fententia multim 
Ifta placet multis) Taurufve aut Luna Brirannis 
Imperat, hanc noftram femper una Aurea terram 
Rexit, & Angliacos uno cum Pifce Colonus.’ 

A Weftminfter {clfool-boy wonld, indeed, by apt to call in 
queftion the laft fyllable of /emper, which, we beheve, is gene- 
rally looked upon as fhort before avowel. But the enumeration 
of the feveral counties in England will make us ample amends : 
nothing can be more poetical and harmonious than 


‘ Cantia, Southampton, Berks, ac Suffexia, Surry, 
Somerfet, Cornwall, cum Wilts, Dorfettia, Devon,’ 


‘ Iftis Middlefex, Effex jungantur & Hartford.’ 
‘ Kingfton, cum Deptford, Croydeny Windforia clara’ 
¢ Tilbury, Newmarket, Walden, Berenia, Chelmsford.’ 


This, as the editor obferves, fhews the true cla/ffical genius, as 
Pope fays, 








‘how fweet the file, 
So Latin yet foEnglifh all the while!’ 


The divifion of Wales is truly noble and pathetic : 


‘ Inque duas eft hee divifa provincia partes, 

Pars altera auitralis, borealis & altera di¢ta; 

Milford in auftrali, Pembroke, Tenby, Kilcharin, Arford, 
Caernarvon, Kidwell, Sanfay, nova Caftra, loquuntur. 
Ultra quas Urbs eft de nomine dita Davidis, © 





* Quere, Whether the editor might not as well have faid oc- 
«afioned dy ? - 


Quem 
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> Quem fan&eum miracum religione, modoque 

. Mirandocelebrant, illi nam Luce Sacrata, 
Czpis vefcuntur, cepis quoque Pilia adornant ; 
Quod qué noo faciet, non eft ab origine Bruti.’ 


The laft lines mult be exceffively pleafing to every: true Bri- 
ton, as it confirms to us the antiquity of wearing leeks on St. 
David's day. The defcription of London fn the fecond poem 
is equal in point of merit, if not fuperior, to the firft; we will 
prove this by the following truly’ Ovidian account of London 


bridge and St. Paul’s. 


‘ Hic quéque magnificam Themelino gurgite vafto 
Firmati wolem cernere pontis crit; 
Bis quinque hunc fupra noverh (quis crederet) arcus - 
Suffentant, celfas fulcit & ipfe domos. 
Quam feparat Thamefis, pons jungit hic arduus urbem, 
Secula-cui nufquam prifta dedére parem. 
Celfa quid hic memorem, emeroque carentia divim, 
Delubra antique religionis, opus. 
Pyramidem hic divi Pauli fanum erigit altam. 
_ Fulmina quam dicunt fepe ferire Jovis : 
Templum auguftum, amplum, multis fablime columnis 
Marmoreis, ingens urbis & orbis honor.’ 


And now, gentle reader, not to anticipate by any more quota- 
tions, your future pleafure in the pernfal of thefe excellent poems, 
we fincerely recommend them to the fociety of Antiquarians, and 
confign them d/arris tinei/que, with ten thoufand other precious 
Hn equally valuable, already lodged in the repolitories of the 

earned. 





Aer. X. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifoop of Glou- 
cefter. Occafoned by his Tra on the Office and Operations of rhe 
Holy Spirit. -By John Welley, M. 4. late Fellozv of Lincoln- | 
College, Oxford. 12m, Pr. 1s. Sold dy John’ Welley, 
at the Foundery, near upper Moorfields, London, 


THE: rapid and UWangerous progrefs of methodifin amongtt 
us, is,-to the laft degree, aftonifhing and unaccountable, 


ina nation fo juftly and univerfally efteemed as our own. for 
its good fenfe, penetration, and fagacity, efpecially when we 
confider what poor and contemptible characters figure at the 
head of it.. The fanatics of the laft age, though equally ab- 
furd in their do&rinves, had men amongft them who were pof- 
feffed of fortte parts, learning, and capacity; but the leaders of 


the methodifis are a fet of the moft ftupid and illiterate crea- 
U 3 tures 
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- 


tures that ever pretended to miflead a multitude. Their great 
general Wefey, the author of the letter now before us, having 
been of late moft feverely drubbed by bifhop Warburton in his 
excellent treatife on the Doérine of Grace, has here taken up 
the pen in defence of himfelf and friends, bat alas! 


Nee Diis nec viribus equis. 


Our readers will fee on the perufal of it, that this vehement 


_yoarer at the Foundery has anfwered wit with dullnefs, and rea- 


fon and argument with fhuffling and evafion: that he has 
even fubfcribed to the truth of the faéts alledged ‘againft him, 
and only endeavoured to excufe himfelf, by attributing them 
to caufes and motives which could never have been the real 
fource of them. Mr. Wefley fets out with informing us that 
in this performance he propofes, firft, to confider what his 
Jordfhip (bifhop Warburton) advances concerning him, and fe- 
condly, what he has. advanced concerning the operations of 
the holy fpirit. Pleafe to obferve that Mr. W. like a true Pha- 
rifee places himfelf at the upper end of the table, and thinks 
the latter part of his book good enough for the holy fpirit. The 
fiile of this work is fo poor and contemptible, that extracts 
from it would afford our readers but little entertainment: we 
hall only therefore lay before them a few fhort quotation, fuf- 
ficient to give them an idea of Mr. Wefley’s merit as a writer; 
and at the fame time thew the weaknefs and infufficiency of his 


argumencs 

Awonglt other ftranze inftances mentioned in the bhifhop’s 
book of Mr. Wetley’s pride and infolence, we are told that he 
faid, ** give me where to ftaud and I] will fhake the earth.” Mr, 
W. does not deny ihat he {aid this, but in anfwer to the charge 
only evades it, by faying, ‘ I meant neither more nor lefs 
(though I will not juftity the ufe of fo ftrong an expreifion) than 
that 1 was fo deeply penetrated with a fenfe of the love of 
God to finners, that it feemed if I could have declared it to 
all the world, they could not but be moved thereby.’ 

Did ever man make fo ftrange a defence as this? he will not’ 
juftify the ufe of the exprefion: is not this giving up the caufe 
at once, and pleading guilty to the indiétment? 

» But let us hear how he fhuffles a little further on. 

1. * I preached at Darlafton, late a den of lions. But the 
fierceft of them God has called away, by a train of furprizing 
ftrokes.” * But not by me, I wasnotthere. 2, * I preach- 
ed at R. late a place of furious riot and perfecution: but quiet 
and calm, fince the bitter re€tor is gone to give an account of 
himfelf to God. 3. Hence we rode to T n, where the mi- 





nifter was flowly recovering from a violent fit of the palfy, 
with 
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avith which he was ftruck immediately after he had been preach - 
ing a virulent fermon againft the methodifts,' 4. The, cafe, of 
Mr. W n was dreadful indeed, and too notorious to be 
denied. 5. Oneof the chief of thofe who came to’ make the 
difturbance on the firft inttant, hanged. himfe]f. 6.1 was. quite 
furprized when I heard Mr. R. preach: that foft, {mooth, 
tuneful voice, which he fo often employed, to biafpheme the 
work of God, was loft, without hope of rétovery. 7. Mr, Cy 
{poke fo much in favour of the rioters, that they were all dif- 
charged. A few days after, walking ever the fame field, he 
dropt down, and {poke no more.” 

‘ And what is the utmoft that can be inferred from ail 

thefe patlages? That t believe thefe things to have been judg- 
ments, What if Idid? To believe things are judgments is 
one thing ; to claim a power of infliting judgments, is another. 
Ifindeed I believe things to be judgments. which are not, | am 
to blame. But ftill this is not claiming any miraculous gift. 
_ But “ you cite one who forbad your fpeaking to fome dying 
criminals, to anfwer for their fouls at the judgment-fear of 
Chrift.” Ido: but be this wright or wrong, it is not ‘* claum- 
ing a power to infli@ judgments, 

‘* Yes it is: for thefe judgments are fulminated with. the 
air of one, who had the divine. vengeance at his difpofal.”. I 
think not; and I believe all impartial, men will be of the fame 
mind, ‘] 

‘© Thefe are fome of the extraordinary gifts, which Mr. W. 

claims.” ‘J claim no extraordinary gift at all. Nor has any 
thing to the contrary been proved yet, fo much as in a fingle 
initance.’ 
_. Pray readers, obferve again Mr.“‘W’s excellent defence: if 
fays he, ‘I believe things to be judgments which are not, Tam 
to blame.’ Here he pleads guilty again, and when the bifhop 
tells him his judgments are fulminated with the air of one who 
had the divine vengeance at his difpofal, all his anfwer.is, *;I 
think not.’ 

Our readers may probably remember that the bithop. i in his 
Doétrine of Grace, told us a ftory, which bore very hard. up- 
on Mr. Wefley’s moral chara&ter, a fact indeed of fuch a na- 
ture as muft render him the obje& of univerfal contempt and 
-averfion in the eyes of every unprejudiced and impartial man. 
This accufation it highly became him to get rid of, if he poffi- 
bly could: we fhall fee by the following quotation how he has 
endeavoured to exculpate himfelf. 

* Sunday, Aug. 7. 1737. | repelled Mrs. W. from the com- 
munion. Tuefday g. I was required by Mr. bailiff Parker, to 
appear at the next court, Thurf. 11. Mr, Caufton, ‘her ua- 

. U4 cle, 
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cle, faid to me, ‘* give your reafons for repelling her before the 
whole congregation.” TLTanfwered, “ Sir, if you infiit upon 
jt, T will.” * But ] heard no more of it, Afterwards he faid 
(but not to me) ** Mr, W. had repelled Sophy out of revenge : 
‘beoaule’ he had-made propofals of marriage to'ber which fhe 
rejected.” * Tuef. £6.-“Mrs. W. made affidavit of it. Thurf, 
‘Sépt..¥, @ grand jury, prepared by Mr. Caufton, found, that 
‘© John Wefley had broken the'laws ofthe realm, by fpeaking 
and--writing to Mrs.'W. againft her hufband’s ean nae aun 
by repelling her from the communion, 

Friday z. was the third court day, at which Peppeaved, 
fincé'my being required fo to’ do by Mr: Parker. ‘ I moved for 
din’ imtiediate hearing; but was put off till the next court-day. 
‘On’ the next court-day F appeared again, as alfo at the two 
‘courts following ; but could not be heard.’ ‘Thurf. Nov. 3. 1 
‘appeared im court again: aod yet again on Tuef. Nov. 22. 
on which day Mr. C. ‘defired to fpeak with me, and read me 


“an affidavit in which it was affirmed, that I ‘* abufed Mr. C._ 


in his own houfe, calling him'liar, villain, and fo on.” It was 
Jikewife repeated, that I-had been reprimanded at the laft court, 
by Mr. C, as an enemy to and hinderer of the public peace.’ 

“« My friends agreed with me, that the time we looked for 


-was-now come. And the next morning; calling on Mr. C. J 


toki him, «* I defigned to fet-out for England immediately.” 
yi deag! Dec, 2. I propofed to fet out for Carolina about 


‘noon. But about ten, the magiftrates fent for me, and told 


me,” *© IT mult not go out-of the province; for I had not an- 
fwered the allegations laid againtt me.” T.replicd, ** Ihave ap- 
peared at fix or feven COUrNs in order to anfwer them. But J 


‘was ‘not fuffered fo to do. After a few more words, I faid, 


* You ufe me very ill: And fo you do the truftees. You 
know your bufinefs, and I know mine.” 

* In the afternoon, they publifhed an order, forbidding any 
to aflift me in going out of the province. \ But I knew I had 
no more bufinefs there. So as foon as evening prayer was ovef, 
the tide then ferving, I took boat at the Bluff for Carolina. 

‘This is the plain account of the matter. I need only add-a 
remark or two on the pleafantry of my cénfarer.°. “*: He had 
recourfe, as ufual, to’ his revelations. I confultéd my friends, 


‘whether God did not call me to England.” * Not by revelations: 


thefe were out of the queftion; but by cléar, ftrong reafons. 
«« The magiltrate foon quickened his pace, by declaring him 
an enemy to the public peace.” ‘No; .that fenfelefs affertion 
of Mr. C. made me'go neither fooner nor later, ‘% The rea- 


‘der has feen him long languith for perfecution.” What, before 


November 1737? L never languished for it either before .or 
: fince. 
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fince. Bat I fubmit to what pleafes' God. To hide his 
poltronery «in « bravado, he gave public notice of his apofto- 
lical intention.” Kind and civil! I may be excufed from tak- 
ing notice of what follows. It is equally ferious and genteel. 

« Had his longings for perfecation’ been without hypocrify” 
~The fame miftake throughout. - I never longed or profeffed 
to long-for it at all, But if 1 had’ profeffed it ever fince I 
returned from Georgia, ‘what was done before I returned, 
could not prove that profeéffion to be hypocrify. So all this 
ribaldry® ferves no énd; only to throw much dirt, if haply 
fome may ftick. 

« Meantime, how many ditruttis'’ are’ ‘Here in one page? r. 
«« He made the path doubly perplext fot his followers. 2. He 
left them to anfwer for his crimes. 3..He longed for perfécu- 
tion. 4. He went as far as Georgia forit. 5. The truth of 
his. miifion was queftioned by the magifttate, and 6. decried 
‘bythe people, 7. For his falfe morals; --8. ‘The  gofpel ‘was 
wounded through the fides of its pretended ‘miffionary.  9.°The 
firft Chriftian preachers offered up themfelves: (fo did I.) 1] In- 
ftead of this, our paltry mimic”—Bona verba! Surely a wri- 
ter fhould reverence himfelf, how mueh foever: he defpifes his 
opponent. So upon the whole, this proof of my hypocrify, is 
as lame as the three former.’ 

This we fuppofe Mr. Wefley looks upon as a complete. ane 
{wer. But does he deny the fad? does he prove that he never 
made propofals of mene to the girl, or that he did not-re- 
pel her out of revenge, ‘does he deny that he ran away? nd, 
he only fays, he had good reafons for it (fo ‘to be fure he sane) 
and that he knew he had no more bufinefs there. 

We will not trouble our readers with any more of Mr. Wef- 
ley’s arguments in defence of himfelf. That part of his anfwer 
which contains the operations of the holy fpirit is equally fri- 
volous and abfurd, principally extracted from his two letters to 
Dr; Church, printed long ago, and introduced here only, as 
we fuppofe, to fwell out the volume, ‘4 





Art. XL. An Aehierss the Rev. Mr. wa Wefley’s Letter Yo 

- Wilham, Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter ;. concerning the Charges al- 
ledged againfi him and his Doétrine, in a Book lately publifoed, 

. entitled, The Dodrine of Grace, or the Operation of the Holy Spi- 
vit windicated from the Infults of Infidelity, &c. In a Letter to 
the Rev. Mr. John Weiley.: By Samuel Chandler. 8. 
Pr: 6d. Nicdil. | 


IRACLES will never-ceafe. Behold, admiring reader, a 
prefbyterian taking up the cudgels in defence of the efta- 
blifhed church againft the invading methodift. The bifhop of 
Glou- 
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Gloucefter attacks Mr. Wefley, Mr, Wefley anfwers him, and whe 
replies? not the bifhop, but Mr. Samuel Chandler. But two 
3o one is odds at foot-ball, and it is hardly fair play for both 
to fall upon poor John at once. Mr. Wefley had indeed faid 
fo little to the purpofe, that the bifhop, we imagine, did not 
think it worthy of a reply, and a lefs able writer than Mr, 
Chandler might have eafily confuted him. Mr. C. in the 
little trac before us, plainly proves the falfity of Mr. W’s 

affertions, the invalidity of his arguments, and the abfur- 
dity and inconfiftency of his whole condu&, .We fhall make 
no extraéts from this performance, becaufe it would be dor 
ing an injury to the author, as in quotations from detached 
paffages the words of the bifhop, Wefley, and Mr. Chandler, 
mutt be fo blended together, that the reader would not, well 
know what to make of them. We fhall only therefore obferve, 

that the remarks made by Mr. Chandler are fenfible and judi- 
cious, and fuch as Mr, Wefley will find it very difficult with all 
his art to gainfay or confute. 


at 
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Art. XII. 4x Effay on Preaching. Lately wrote in Anfwer to the 
Requefi of a young Minifter. By the Author of Letters on Theroa 
and Afpafio. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Johnfon., 


HIS effay feems to be the crude indigefted performance 
of one of our modern fanatics, who is defirous of intro- 
ducing a new fyftem of Chriitianity adapted to their peculjar 
tenets and opinions, very different in many effential points from 
thofe held by the regular eftablifhed church. From the title 
of it, one would be led to imagine that it contained fome rules 
and directions concerning pulpit-oratory; inftead of which, we 
find a tedious harangue, fuppofed to be delivered by what our 
author calls a preacher of Paul’s gofpel. Amongit other ex- 
traordinary doétrines broached in this difcourfe, we meet with 
the following: 

‘ If you who have already finned hope to live by your repen- 
tance, take care that your repentance be fincere, uniform, ef- 
feQual, and permanent. Let your repentance be fuch an ef- 

fe&tual turning away: from all fin, as to admit of no return in 
any one inftance. Let it be fuch a turning to righteoufnefs as 

to admit of no failure. For the moment you fail in any one 
_inftance, all your former righteoufnefs goes for nothing. 
Hearken not to thofe teachers, who would perfuade you to 
compendize or abridge. your- duty into one or more a&s of 

faith, contrition, or repentance. This would be making void, 

yea mocking both the law and the.gofpel; for neither of thefe 
acknowledge 
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acknowledge that for righteoufnefs which comes fhort of per; 
fe€tion. Do not then imagine, that God will accept of any 
righteoufnefs fhort of perfection, be it called fincerity, or by 
any other name. If you pretend then to do any thing lefs or 
more, in order to acceptance with God,. you muft do every 
thing. God is not to be mocked. Go not about to impofe on 
yourfelves, by fubftituting, inftead of the perfe& obedience 
God’s law requires, any ambiguous, equivocal acts or motions 
of the heart; for you cannot do your duty to purpofe, unlefs 
in plain terms, and in good earneft, you obey every divine 
precept, performing every thing required, and avoiding every 
thing forbidden by the divine law. ——-On the other hand, if 
there be any of you who, after many repeated trials, have 
found all ‘your moft ferious endeavours to do your duty to . 
prove in the iffue both unfuccefsful and deceitful, and have ac~ 
cordingly been broyght to defpair of fo much as thinking one 
good thought, if it could fave your fouls for ever, then cer- 
tainly you have great reafon to blefs God for that gofpel, which 
evinces,Mwith the higheft kind of demonftration, that all is al- 
ready done.’ 

Here our author tells us, in the true damning ftile of the Me- 
thodifis, that the moment we fail in any one inflance, all our former 
righteoufnefs goes for nothing. It would be very difficult to recon- 
cile fuch doGtrine as this with the gofpel of Chrift. The moft 
eminerit divines of our church have been clearly of another 
Opiaion, and have always recommended and enforced the mercy 
and placability of the Deity; who, as the late archbifhop Her- 
ring * obferves, though of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
has yet affured us, that if we endeavour faithfully and fincerely 
to do his will, and from human frailty fail in the performance, 
will confider, compaffionate, and forgive our mifcarriages, 
through the mediation and redemption of Chrift Jefus. 

In the following paragraph this gentleman defcribes and 
pays his compliments to his brethren in thefe extraordinary 
terms: 

* The world (fays he) can patiently bear with a man holding. 
almoft‘any peculiarity of opinion, while it has no very uncom- 
mon effec on his condu&: bur the appearance of a faciety 
clofely united by, and at all hazards firmly maintaining that 
divine truth which condemns the world, is a fight which the 
world never did, never can endure with patience. It proves 

‘an intolerable eye-fore to them, galling them in the tendereft 





“® Sce his fermon before the Society for the Propagation of 


‘the Gofpel, preached in 1737. 
part, 
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part, and provoking them to perfecute, as far as civil govern- 
ment, or other reftraints interpofed by Providence, will-allow : 
fo that however they may be reftrained, the fame difpofition to 
treat Chrifi!sydifciples with all manner of batred and contempt, 
will ftill-be manifeft, . till Chrift appear the fecond time to take 
vengeance on his adverfaties. 

© Tt was the willof Chrift, that his true difciples fhould al- 
ways be thus obnoxious to the world, even as they were all pre- 
deftinated to be conformed to his image. Paul joyfully con- 
cludes, thatthe word of God had obtained its proper effeét in 
the Theffalonian church, becaufe he found them fuffering like 
things ftom their countrymen, as the Judzan churches did from 
the Jews. And it is evident trom many places of the New 
Teftament, that it cannot appear that the word of God has its 
proper effect in any other age or country, but where Chrift’s 
difciples are diftinguifhed from their coungrymen, and obnoxi- 
ous to their hatred, in like manner as Chrift and his followers 
were.’ 

After abufing what he calls she silane orthodox rey ina 
few pages, the pamphlet concludes thus: 

‘ May I prefume then that you wili fairly make the trial, and 
that fo foon as you can find two or three hearty friends in the 
faith, you will clofely join yourfelf. to them, in determined 
feparation from all others, waiting on the .Lord by prayer and 
fupplication, till he increafe your number, and grant you the 
complete order of a church? Then your very fituation, both 
in regaid to the concerns of your nnion among yourfelves, and 
your oppofition to your common adverfaries, will fhew you a 
great propriety in many paflages of the New Teftament, that 
you could not otherwife well perceive ; becaufe it would realize 
to you the fituation of the firft churches, and gradually lead you 
into the fame views that filled the minds of the apoftles when 
they wrote to the churches. You will then find no occafion for 
the common way of preaching to faints and finners ; for you 
will foon find the faints of the parifh to be the greateft enemies 
to you, and to the gofpel maintained by you. But if you 
think of faints in the fame fenfe with Paul, it will be found, 
that the doGrine fitteft to heal the confcience of the greateit 
finner is the beft food for them ; for holinefs confifts in the love 
of that very doétrine.’ 

Here, we find, he exhorts his young friend to a dterneined 
feparation from the regular clergy, till God fhall increase the 
number of the ele, and grant them the complete order of a church, 
This is {peaking plainer and more openly than any of his fra- 


ternity, and evidently points out the intention and defign of the 
3 Methodifts, 
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Methodifts, which is indifputably nothing lefs than to over- 
throw the eftablifhed church, and build up another according 
to their own plan; and, to fay the:truth, if.a fpeedy ftop be» 
not put to the progrefs of enthufiafm and fanaticifm, .we kaow » 
not how foon fuch an event may take place amongft us.. 








“© 
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Art. XIII. 4 philofophical Survey of Nature: In awhich the long a. 
gitated Queftion, concerning buman Liberty and Necejjity, is endea- 


fe tit to be fully determined from incontefiable Ph rae ncmngna, 8v0., 
Pr. 2s. Nicholl. 


HE author of this traé v upon Liberty and Neceffity ob- 

fetves, in entering upon his fubjeét, that revelation is as’ 
improperly introduced into a philofophical difquifition, as phi- 
lefophical reafoning would’ be when we are attending to the 
dictates of revelation. ’Tis evident from hence, that he is no’ 
friend to revealed religion, as he plainly infinuates, that it is’ 
neither founded upon evidence, nor fupported by rational ar- 
gument. 

This appears ftill farther from the following obfervation, 
which is obvioufly fubverfive of the Scripture account of crea- 
tion. * Peremptorily to affert, fays he, that the eternal firit 
caufe, at a certain point of time, but yefterday, as if he had 
juft awoke from-a fleep without beginning, cavfed matter to 
ftart into being from nothing!’ may be very confonant to reve~ 
lation: but though revelation muft be granted to be decifive iw 
all points of information communicated’ by it; yet to argue 
from Scripture and to argue from nature are quite different 
modes of reafoning. In page the ninth he maintains, that the 
received accounts of the origin of the world are very naturally 
refolved into the obfcure, traditional relations of the firft be- 
ginnings. of fettlement after very great, but, refpeing the 
whole earth, partial changes, which may have defolated exten 
five regions. Thus does the author put the Scripture account 
of the origin of the world upon a footing with that to be met 
with in the Shafter, the Zundavaftow, Ovid's Metamorphofis, 
and other fabulous relations of the heathens. ‘This leaves na 
room to doubt of his principles; and indeed the doctrine of 
abfolute neceffity, which he contends for, feems to! run counter 
to the whole tenour of Scripture, though certain Chriftian feds 
have maintained fomething: Hike: it, under the name of Piedeftia 
nation, 

Our author lays the foundation of his fyftem by olbferv ite, 
that the whole. material world is under the-influence of necef- 
ifity, being governed by fixed and unalterable laws, ‘Thus the 


principle 
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principle of attra&tion operates without ceafing throughout fhée 
univerfe, and the periodical return of the earth in ‘it’s annuat 
orbit to the fame diitances and pofitions refpeting the fun, ne- 
ceflarily occafions the fucceffive revolutions of the feafons; 
which alternately regulate the various circumftances and modes 
of vegetation ; neceffarily produce thofe periodical changes in 
the face of nature, which are yearly obferved, and as necef- 
farily influence animals and.men to accommodate themfelves to 
tht various changes they experience and expec. 

This writerthen proceeds to flew that plants are atuated by 
neceffity in vegetation, a point which, ’tis appreliended, few 
will difpute with him; but he, at the fame time,  infinuatés, 
that every vegetable is endowed with fome degree of fenfation 
an opinion which we cannot help looking upon as altogether 
abfurd and erroneous. Having. eftablithed the neceffity to 
which vegetables are fubjeted, he endeavours to make it ap- 
pear, that animals are in the fame ftate; and indeed, if Def- 
cartes, without being arraigned of abfurdity, maintained theny 
to be machines, our author may well be allowed to reprefent 
them as utterly deftitute of freedom or choice. He inftances 
the horfe ; and fhews, in a fatisfa&ory manner, that from the 
time of its ‘birth, till vitality ceafes, all its ations are deter- 
mined by fomeirrefiftible impulfe. He continues to prove the 
fame with regard to the feveral different fpecies of animals, 
till he comes to the ourang-outang; which makes the neareft 
approach to man in external fhape. In the laft place, he ex- 
erts himfelf to the utmoft, to prove that man is a neceflary 
agent; and the fubitance of his arguments is as follows: ‘ The 
various connexions and relations which obtain among man- 
kind are productive of a variety of impulfes; which inceffantly 
fpring from the various circumitances attending them, and’ 
thefe neceflarily determine us to the preference of one motive 
to another.’ Hence, in the opinion of our author, motives 
a€tuate the human mind as neceffarily as thofe qualities of 
matter, which are evident to our fenfes, operate upon eachother. 
* Nothing, continues he, being clearer, than that with regard 
to every thought, word, and deed, in every inftance that can 
be produced ; perfons /o conftituted in body and mind, and pre- 
cilely /o circumflanced, could not have willed and acted other wifé 
than was done.’ 

How thefe ip/e dixits will be received by the public, we fhall 
not take upon us to determine ;.but cannot help thinking that 
the author would have done well to have expreffed himfelf in a 
Jefs dogmatical manner upon a fubjeé&t which that preat meta- 
phyfician Mr. Lock owned to be above his comprebention. z 
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In page 103, he exprefles himfelf in a manner ftill more fu- 
percilious and decifive upon this abftrufe point. After having 
eftablithed it as a fyftem that the feveral different fpecies of 
animals are abfolutely governed by the necefflary determinations 
conftitutionally affigned to them, he adds, * Man is not omit 
ted in or beyond the limits of the general fyftem.’ His field of 
action he indeed acknowledges to be much more extenfive than 
that of any other being upon earth ; but, at the fame time, he 
afferts, that it is as little in his power to controul the impulfes 
which a¢tuate every funtion he boafts, as in that of the reptile 
he treads under his feet. 

Thus have we laid before the reader whatever has occurred 
to us worth notice in this tra&; and though we by no means 
approve of his principles, or adopt his way of thinking, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that he difcavers a great deal. of 
acutenefs in ratiocination, and appears neither defective in ges 
nius nor learning. We therefore cannot help lamenting that 
he has mifapplied his talents, by exercifing them upon @ 
fruitlefs fpeculation, in which the knowledge of truth is un 
attainable by human reafon. 





—w~ 


Arr. XIV. Philafter, a Tragedy. Written by Beaumont azd 
Fletcher. With Alterations. As it is a@ed at the Theatre-Rayal 
in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Tonfon. 


E are not fure, even in this. enlightened critical age, 

whether there is not’ a kind of fafhionable nonfenfe, 
that prevails both in converfation and writing; and, is ab-+ 
folutely neceflary to render the author as well as the companion 
agreeable. Beaumont and Fletcher were perhaps the greateft 
matters of this bewitching Jadinage that ever wrote. But, 
however fterling their wit may be, (and nothing can be more 
fo) it required an alloy of fafhion to give it malleability; and 
the great labour of any gentleman, who undertakes a publica- 
tion of the nature of that before us, lies in the fieve' and the 
crucible, in feparating the drofs from the metal. We have ia 
the firft a&tof this play a pregnant fpecimen of what we have 
advanced, ina fcene between three ladies, which Mr. Colman 
has moft judicioufly omitted, as he has done feveral. other 
fcenes, and fpeeches of the fame ftamp, in this publication ; 
and particularly the quaint obfervations made by the bye- 
fianders and attendants.upon the converfation: which paffes. 
among their principals. Thefe ftri€tures are fometimes very 
witty, but feldom proper';: and they — never ought ‘to 
be introduced into tragedy. 
Thus 
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Thus far in general with regard to the editor of Philafter, as 
it is now acted, who, we cannot help declaring, has introduced 
it on the ftage with as much propriety, and. to as much ad- 
vantage as it poflibly could admit of. The prologue, which is ‘a 
good one, is written by Mr. Colman, therefore we have taken the 
liberty of fupofing him to be the editor ; and the ftupid at- 
tack made upon it will ferve equally againft the beft prologue 
that ever was wrote as againft it. Let us, for inftance, criti- 
cife Mr. Pope’s to Cato, in the manner of this critic. To 
wake the foul, an admirable difcovery. indeed! Who, before 
Mr. Pope, ever difcovered that the foul. was afleep ? Now he is 
a nurfe ; next line he becomes a tinker or a taylor——To mend 
the heart ! excellent. In fhort, this is a fpecies of criticifm to 
which the greateft poetic genius is, perhaps, the moit expofed, 
and is difgraceful to liberal taite. But to return to the 
play. itfelf. 

As to the particulars of the alterations, the reader may 
learn them from the editor’s own words. ‘ Though the 
inaccuracies and licentioufnefs of the piece were inducements 
(according to the incudi reddere of Horace) to put it on 
the anvil again, yet nothing has been added more than was 
abfolutely neceflary, to make ‘it move eafily on the new 
hinge, whereon it now turns: Nor has any thing been 
omitted, except what was fuppofedto have been likely to ob- 
fcure its merit, or injure its fuccefs, The pen was drawn, 
without the leaft hefitation, over every fcene now expunged, 
except the firit fcene of the third aét, as it ftands in the origi- 
nal ; in regard to which, the part, that Philafter fuftains in 
it, occafioned fome paufe:. but, on examination, it feemed 
that Dion’s falfification of faétsin that feene was inconfiftent 
with the reft of his charaéter, though very natural in fuch a 
perfon as Megra : and though we have in our times feen the 
fudden and inftantaneous tranfitions from one paflion to ano- 
ther remarkably well reprefented on the ftage, yet Philafter’s 
emotions appeared impoflible to be exhibited with any confor- 
mity to truth or nature. It was therefore thought advifeable to 
omit the whole fcene; and it is hoped, that this omiffion will 
not be difapproved, and that it will not appear to have left 
any void or chafmm in the aétion; fince the imputed falfehood 
of Arethufa, after being fo induftrioufly made publick to thé 
whole court, mightvery naturally be. imagined to come .to the 
knowledge of Philafter in a much fhorter interval, than is ofter 
fuppofed to elapfe between the acts; or even between the fcenes 
oi" fome of our old .plays. 

© The fcenes in the foutth act, wherein Philafter, according 


to the original play, wounds Arethufa and Bellario, and:frow 
which 
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which the piece took its fecond title of Love lies a bleeding, 
have always been cenfured by the criticks. They breathe too 
much of that fpirit of blood, and cruelty, and horror, of 
Which the Englith tragedy hath often been accufed. The he- 
ro’s wounding his miftrefs hurt the delicacy of moft ; and his 
maiming Bellario flteping, in order to fave himfelf from his 
purfuers, offended the generofity of all. This part of the fable, 
therefore, fo injurious to the charaéter of Philafter, it was 
judged abfolutely requifite to alter; and a new turn has been 
given to all thofe circumftances: but the change has betn 
effected by fuch fimple means; and with fo much reverence to 
the otiginal, that there are hardly ten lines added on account 
of the alteration. | 

« The reft of the additions or alterations may be feen at once; 
by comparing the prefent play with the original; if the reader 
does not, on fuch occafions, of himifelf too eafily difcover the 
patch-work of a modern hand.’ 

But though we muft admit, that the play, in its prefent ap- 
pearance, is a fat more rational and elegant exhibition than the 
public could have well expeéted from the licentioufnefs and 
luxuriancy of the original, yet we cannot help giving the editor 
One word of advice; which may be of ufe to him, if he fhould 
ever, as we hope he will, oblige the world with another 
amended play. What we mean; is; that he fhould not dip his 
pen too rafhly into thofe cream-pots of criticifm that attend 
the laft edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays; and that he 
fhould not take upon truft the corredtions of thofe who will not 
take upon truft even the authors own expfreffions. We havea 
moft flagrant inftance of the delicacy, or rather fqueamifhnefs, 
of thofe gentlemen in the fecond fpeech of the play, and we 
are forry to obfetve, that their alteration has inadvertently, no 
doubt, been retained by Mr. Colman. Says the original, ¢ it 
was boldly publithed ;? fays Meffieurs Theobald, Simpfon, anid 
¢o. ‘that is nonfenfe s’ and therefore read, * it was /oudiy pub- 
Kithed.? Now, we cannot help being of opinion, that to this 
day, in the corimion acceptation of fpeech, to fay that.a thing 
is oldly publifhed, means mo more than that it is confidently 
publifhed, and the word do/dly jis peculiarly proper in this paf= 
fage s and that to fay a thing is /oudly publithed, is as tautolo- 
gous as to fay; that it was pudjiekly publiflred. We fhould be 
extremely glad, notwithftanding all the inconveniencies which 
Mr. Colman had to encounter from the original conftruction 
of this play, to fee others of the antient ftandard, which, as long 
as genius fubfifts, muft triumph over fafhion, reconciled in the 
fame manner to decency and probability. 

Upon the whole, weare of opinion that the lines added by 
the editor, either to elucidate, of to conneét, the fenfe and con- 
Vou, XVI, Ofober, 1763. x duct 
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dué& of ‘the play, are happily hit off, and in the fpirit of the 
original ; and that its avthers, were they now. alive, would 
theok the editor for his empendations. 
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Aet, XV. The Cafirated Sheet in the fixth Volume of Biograpma 
Britannica, containing a curious letter of Sir Thomas Hanmers 
auberein is difcovered the firft Rife of the prefent Bifoop of Glou-« 
cefter’s Qvarrel with that Bart. about his Edition of Shakefpear’s 
Play:. To which is prefixed, an impartial Account of the extra- 
ordinary Meaus employed to /upprefs this remarkable Letter. By a 
Proprietor of that Wort. Fol. Pr. 1s. Gd. Pridden. 


E fiall endeavour to open the fcene of iniquity, which 

introduces this caltrated theet, without deviating much 
from the account of it by the editor, that fon of perdition and 
penitence; after premifing, that the attempt made upon the 
late brhhop of Winchefter’s purfe by Fournier {Vide Crit. 
Rev. Vol. V. p. 23.) was not more flagitions than that madé 
wpon the preferit bifhop of Gloucefter’s charafter by Ni- 
chols. The ftory, in fhort,’ is as follows. Hehad got into 
his hands, (it is not material by what means) three letters, 
which we believe are originals, of the late Sir Thomas Han- 
mer. Two of them are harmlefs and unimportant; but the 
third conveys more than an indire& charge upon the -bifhop 
of Gloucetter, as if his lordfhip had robbed the fpittal;. that 
is, that Mr. Warburton had paid a fly, defigning, vifit to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer ; and had fo far abuied that gentleman’s hof= 
pitality, as, from the infpeCtion of the batonet’s papers, during 
a week, to purloin from. them whatever he , thought proper 
for an edition which he was preparing of Shakefpear’s plays. 

This letter was communicated by Nichols to;the bithop, 
Jan. 29, 1761, who fent it the fame day, with \his obferva~ 
tions, to one of the principal proprietors of the Biographia 
Britannica. His lordthip’s itri€tures appeared fo full-and fatis- 
fagtory, that even Nichols agreed to omit * Sir ‘T. Elanmey’s 
Jetter. The propriety of this fupprefiion muft he evident to 
every: man of fenfe and candour, if he reads the letter of the. 
baronet, whofe impotence was mot: better Known to epee 
than to Apollo. 

- Nichols, we. are informed by perfons of reputation, eame 
feveral times to the bifhop, who would have nothing ta do 
with him: he undoubtedly expected fome great confideration 
(of what kind we fhall.not fay) by having this letter in his 
pofiefon, and at liberty to — it or not, as he fhould think, 





~ * Cont fequently ‘the biftiop’ s' refutation of Sir T, Hanmer "§ 
letter remained in the hands of one of the proprietors, who 


_ communicated it to us, and which it is now neceflary to publith, 


in juftice fo his lordthip. 
proper 5 
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' proper; but, finding hjmfelf difappointed, he, in. revenge, pubé 
. Uthed the cattrated theet. now before us, with extrads from the 
bithop’s preface, to his Shakefpear, .and the moft, malicious in- 
“nuations.of his lordthip’s indire€t practices. The, trailt he 
tarows out on this aceafion is net enly. below. notice, but con- 
tempt; and our tranfcribing it would, be the propagating of 
fcandal and dulnefs. 

The firft letter which Nichols wrote to his lordfhip is pretty 
patie in the terms of his narrative., . His fecond letter, which 
is printed along with the caftrated thect. if figned ‘Philip 
Nichols, 2 poor penitent thief,” for reafons which he. himself 
can belt explain; and is full of the usaimportant importance; 
and the defpicable infinuations, of a, bufy neglected feribbler. 
It therefore remains for us to let.the reader judge for. himfelfj 
by laying before him the, only point jin difpute, which. is con« 
tained in the baroniet’s chatge, (and. which, by the bye, is ada 
dreffed to 4, perfon, not very likely. to have given his lordfhip 
an opportunity to have vindicated himfelf, aad who, very pofha 
bly, did not beheve,.cne fingle word of the allegations it 
Fontalned), and his, bordthip's anfwer, to the fame. The ba- 
tonet’s letter, ,which js addrelied to Dé, Smith at Oxford, is 
as follows, 


14 Mildenshalt neat Newonatket Suffalk, O&ober 28) 17420 


* Dear Sirs 
« 1 have much doubted with myfelf wheter it were proper 
for me to‘return an anfwer to the’ favour of your letter, till 
after hearihg again from you-ot Dr. Shippen. There feem td 
arifefome difficulties: with refpe€&t to the defign of printing 4 
hew edition of Shakefpeare, and‘I beg it may be laid afide, 
if you are not fully fatisfied; that fonte advantage may arifé 
from it to the univerfity 3 for | hav: no end in view to myfelf 
40 meke ‘me defire it. ' F am fatisfied there is no editfon coming 
or likely to comé from Warburton, buf it isa report raifed 
to ferve (oirté little purpofe ot others of which I (ee there aré 
tmavy On foot. I Have reafon to Know tliat géntleman is very 
angry with me, for avcaufe of which Fthink | have no reafon 
tobe afhamed, or he to be proud. My acquaiftance with him 
began upon an application from himfelf, and at his tequeft the 
prefent bifhop of Salifbury introdaced him. to me for this pur 
pofe only, aswas, then declared, that as he bad miany obferves 
tions upon Shakefpeare then lying by him, over ard above 
thot printed in Theobald’s book, he much defired to commu- 
‘nicate them to me, that I might judge whether any of them 
worthy to be added to thofe emendations,which he nnderitood EF 
dad long been making upon that: author. I received his offer 
with all the civility l¢ould: upon shicha long carrefpordence 
‘began by letters, in which he explained bis fence vpon many 
X 2 paffages, 
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paflages, which fometimes I thought juft, but moftly wild and 
out of the way. Afterwards he made a journey hither on 
purpofe to fee my books; he ftaid about a week with meg 
and had the infpection of them: and, all this while I had no 
fufpicion of any other defign, in all the pains he took, but to 
perfe& a correét text in Shakefpeare, of which he feemed very 
fond. Butnot long after, the views of intereft began to thew 
themfelves, feveral hints were dropt of the advantage he might 
receive from publifhing the work thus corrected ; but as I had 
no thoughts at all of making it public, fo I was more averfe 
to. yield to it in fuch a manner as was likely to produce a paltry 
edition, by making it the means only of getting a greater fum 
of money by it. Upon this, he flew into a great rage, and 
there is an end of the ftory; with which 1 have thought it beft 
to make you acquainted, that, as you mention the working of 
his friends, you may judge the better of what you fee and hear 
from them, and may make what ufe you pleafe of the truth of 
faéts, which I have now laid before you. 

‘ As to my own particular, I have no‘aim to purfue in this 
affair: I propofe neither honour, reward, or thanks, and 
fhould be very well pleafed to have the books continue upon 
their fhelf, in my own private clofet. If it is thought they may 
be of ufé or pleafure to the public, 1 am willing to part with 
them out of my hands, and to add, for the honour of Shakes 
peare, fome decorations and embellifhments at my own ex- 
pence. It will be an unexpected pleafure to me, if they can 
be made in any degree profitable to the univerfity, to which I 
fhall always retain a gratitude, a regard, and reverence: but 
that I may end as! began, I beg the favour of you, if upon 
more mature confidetation among yourfelves, you fee reafon to 
difcourage you from proceeding in this affair, that you will give 
it over, and not look upon yourfelves to be the more obliged 
10 profecute it from any fteps already taken with, 

‘ Sir, your moft humble and obedient fervant, 
¢ Tho, Hanmer.’ 


The bifhop’s ftritures on this charge, which were defigned to 
be printed in the Biographia Britannica, if the fheet had not 
been cancelled, are as follow : 

‘ Sir Thomas Hanmer’s letter from Mil!den-hall to Oxford, 
OX, 28, 1742, is one contiaued falfehood from beginning to 
end. 

‘It is falfe that my acquaintance with him began upon an. 
application from me to him, Jt began on an application of 
the prefent bifhop of London to me, in behalf of Sir T. Han- 
mer; and, as 1 underftood, at Sir T. Hanmer’s defire. | The 
thing {peaksitfelf. It was publicly known that I had written 
notes on Shakefpear, becaufe part of them were printed; few 
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people knew that Sir T. Hanmer had : I certainly did not know ; 
nor, indeed, whether he was living or dead. | 

« The falfehood is ftill viler (becaufe i it fculks only under an 
infinuation) that made a journey to him to Milden-hall, with- 
out invitation: whereas it was at his earneft and repeated re- 
queft, as appears by his letters, which J have ftill by me. 

‘ It is falfe that the views of intereft began to thew them- 
felves in me to this difnterefied gentleman, My refentment at 
Sir Thomas H’s behaviour began on the following occafion : 
a bookfeller in London, of the beft reputation, had wrote me 
word, that Sir Thomas Hanmer had been with him, to pro- 
pofe his printing an edition of Shakefpear on the following 
conditions ; of its being pomponfly printed with cuts, (as it af- 
terwards was at.Oxford) at the expence of the faid bookfeller, 
who, befides, fhould pay one hundred guineas, or fome fuch 
fum, to a friend of his, (Sir T. Hanmer’s) who had tranfcribed 
the glofary forhim. But the bookfeller, underftanding that he 
made ufe of many of my notes, and that I knew nothing of 
the project, thought fit to fend me this account. On which, 
I wrote to Sir Th. Hanmer, upbraiding him with his behaviour, 
and demanding, out of his hands, aJl the letters I had written 
to him on the fubject; which he unwillingly complied with, 
after cavilling about the right of property in thofe letters, for 
which he had (he faid’) paid the poftage. 

When the bookfeller would ‘not deal with him on thefe 
terms, he applied to the univerfity of. Oxford; and was at the 
expence of his purfe in procuring cuts for his edition; and at 
the expence of his reputation in employing a number of my 
emendations on the text, without my knowledge or confent: 
and this behaviour was what occafioned Mr. Pope’s perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the Oxford edition of Shakefpear in the 
Dunciad. 

* This is a true and exact account of the whole affair, which 
I never thought worth while afterwards to complain of, but 
to the bifhop of London, at whofe defire I lent Sir Thomas 
Hanmer my affiftance: nor fhould ever have revived it, but far 
the publication of this fcandalous letter, feat from Oxford. to this 
Philip Nichols, to be inferted in the Biographia Britannica. 

Jan. 29, 1761. W. G,’ 


It would be prefumption in us to add any thing to this vin~ 
dication ; and fhall therefore conclude with obferving, that we 
are happy in having the means in our power to juftify his 
lordfhip from the virulence of an attack, equally malicious 
gad unfupported, 
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Agr. XVI. The Natural Hi iftory of Birds, vith the Method of 
bringing up and managing thofe of the’ finginy Kind, Vol. I]. The 
Hiflcry of Fifbes and Serpents, including Sea-T; urtles, Cruflactous 
and Shell+PFijbes; swith their medicinal Uses, Vol. IT. making 
the Jecond and third of a gentral Courfe of Natural Hiftery. By 
R: Brookes, M.D. tzmo. Pr. 73. Newbery. 


®% S we promifed to fay fomething of each of thefe volumes 
as they fucceflivély appeared, the fecond and third, being 
now pub lithed, remind us of our engageinents, Ja the fecond 
volume, which treats of birds, the author has. chiefly , followed 
the fyflem of Ray, but with fuch retrenchments and additions, 
as ‘his own judgment might have fuggefted. However, the 
Univerfal approbation which the fyftem of Linngus has meg 
with, feems in forme meafure to have fhook his refolution, in 
following our countryman’s plan.. He therefore, at the end of 
this volume, left, as he expreffes it, any thing fhould be want. 
ing, has  § iven us the ornithological fyftem of Linnzus entire, 
and Icaves the reader to chufe which he thal] follow. All me- 
thod. in “this fubjeé is only fo far ufeful as i¢ helps the learner’s 
memory. By which of thefe two methods the learner is mott 
likely to be benefited, we muft not take upon us to deterinine ; 
fome minds, like fome optic-glaffes, draw order out of feeming 
irregularity, while others turn the exacteft method into con- 
fufion. 

But whatever our author’s method be, upon the whole, he 
is very exa& and regular ih each of his defcriptions, and often 
quits the dry, fcientific tone, to addrefs the imagination. 

« There are fome birds, fays he, which may properly. be 
called the inhabitants. of every part of the earth ; but, in gene- 

ral, every climate has birds peculiar to itfelf alone. The fea- 
thered inhabitants of the temperate zone chiefly excel in the 

mufic of their notes; thofe of the torrid zone in the bright and 
vivid colours of their plumage ; the frigid zone, on the other 
hand, where the feas abound with fith, are ftocked with fowls 
of the aquatic kind, in much greater variety than are to be 
found i our parts of Europe. 

‘ Io general, every bird reforts to thofe climates where its 
food is found in plenty, and always takes care to hatch its 
young at thofe places, and.in thofe feafons, where provifions 
are in the greateft abundance. ‘The large birds, and thofe of 
the aquatic kind, chufe places as remote as pofiible from man, 
as their food is different from that which is cultivated by human 
induftry ; fome birds, which have only the, ferpent to fear, 
build their nefits in fuch a manner as to have them depending at 
the end of a finall bough, and the entrance from below ; but 
the little birds, which live upon fruits and corn, are found in 
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the greateft plenty in the moft populous countries,-and are too - 
often unwelcome intruders upon the fruits of human Jabours,. 
In making their nefts, therefore, the little birds ufe every art. 
to conceal! them from mao, while the great birds ufe every 
precaution.to render their’s: indecéflible to wild beafts, or ver-. 
mine. The unerring inftintt. which guides every {pecies in 
contriving themoft proper habitation for hatching their young, 
demands ourobfervation. In hot tropical climates nefts of the 
fame kind are made with. lefsart, ‘and of lefs warm materials, 
than in the temperate zone ; for) the fun in fome meafure affitts 
the bufinefs of incubation, \Jn general, however, they. build 
them with great art, and line: them with fuchofubftances as 
keep or communicate warmthota:their eggs. Nothing,can ex- 
ceed their patience while hatching ; neither the calls of hunger 
nor the ear approach of ‘danger could drive them from the 
neft ; and :thqugh they have beet found fat. upon, beginning 
to fit,. yet sbefore the incubation is over the female is -ufuaily 
wafted tocadkeletom.. The male tavens and crows, while the 
hens are fitting, take. care ito’ provide them with. food ; while 
other bivds; foclw as pigeons and iparrows, take their turns, 
the male:relieving:the female at proper intervals,, Sometimes, 
however, the eggs acquire a degree of heat too great for the — 
purpofes of hatching; in fuch cafes the hen leaves them to 
cool-a tittle, and-then returns-with her ufual perfeverance and 
pleafure. When the young brood comes forth, nothing can 
exceed the induftry and the feemiing pride of the parents; the 
mott timid becoines courageous in’ their defence, sand provides 
them with food proper for theirsage or kind. Birds of the ra- 
pacious kind become at this feafoh miore than ordinarily ravens 
ous, ahd thofe of the granivorous forts difcontinue their fing - 
ing, ‘entirely taken’up in procuring fubfiftence for their young, 

‘ Of all the birds, the oftrich isthe pgreateft, and the Ame- 
rican humming-bird the leaft.'sin. thefe the gradations of na- 
ture are ftrongly marked; for the oftrich in fome refpeds ap. 
proaches the nature of that clafs of animals immediately placed 
above Him; namely, quadrupeds, being covered with hair, and 
incapable of flying; while the hummiog-bird, on the: other 
hand, approaches that of infeéts. ‘Thefe extremities ‘of: the fpe+ 
cies, however, are rather objects of human curiofity than ufe ; it 
is the middle orders of birds, which man has taken care to-prot+ 
pagate and maintain; thefe largely adminifter to his neceflities 
and pleafure, and fome birds are even capable of attachment 
to the perfon that feeds them. How far they may be initrudéted 
by long affiduity, is obvious from a late inftance of avCanary- 
bird, which was fhewn in London, and which had been taught 
to pick up the letters of the alphabet at the word of command, 
Upon the whole, however, oe are inferior. to quadrupeds 
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in their fagacity: they are poffeffed of fewer of thofe power¢ 
which look like reafon, and feem, in all their a&tions, rather 
impelled by inftin& than guided by choice.’ 

The third volume, which treats. of fithes, is not lefs enter- 
taining than the former. Perhaps fome, readers may think 
the author rather too particular in his defcriptions ; but 
to. mention every fifh was neceffary for the completion of 
his defign. And we muft do this volume the juftice to 
fay, that itis the completeft hiftory of fithes that we have feen: 
Yet we would not be mifunderftood, as if we included the hif-: 
tory of fhells in our idea of icthyology; very many, and, 
among the reft, our countryman Lyfter, have given much 
more extenfive information upon that part of the fabject. 
Brookes feems more affiduoufly employed in defcribing the ani- 
_ mal itfelf, than the tenement jt inhabits. To invefligate the 
life of the animal, is a ftudy becoming a philofopher; to hunt 
after a variety in the fhell, is but the employment of idlers. 
In fhort, our compiler’s judgment every-where appears; and 
as natural hiftory is now, by a kind of national eftablifhment, 
become.the favourite ftudy of the times, this work may be ufed; 
either as a companion to the learned, or a tutor to the 
Jearner. 
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Ant. XVIL Encrav IN G. 


HE contemplation of the rife and progrefs of the arts and 

fciences mutt afford more real fatisfa@tion and inftru€tion, 
than a hiftory of a thoufand centuries of battles and fieges, 
which ferve no other end, but to enure mankind to the flaugh- 
ter and butchery of one another. We were refie&ting on the 
great improvements made of late yearsin the art of engraving, 
and the pleafure refulting therefrom led us naturally into the 
above train of thinking. 
’ Sir John Harrington, the tranflator of Ariofto, v ho lived in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, {peaks of the prints (or pitures 


as he calls them) which embellifh his work, in the following | 


manner; ‘* As for the pictures, they are all cutin braffe, and 
moft of them by the beft workmen in that. kinde, that have 
bene in this land this manie yeares : yet, I will not praife them 
too much, becaufe I gave diteQion for; their making, and, in 
regard thereof, | may be thought partiall; but this I may 
truely fay, that (for mine own part) I haye not feene anie 
made. in England better, nor (indeede) anje of this kinde, 
in anie booke, except it were in a treatife, fet foorth by that 
profound man, maifter Broughton, the laft yeare, upon the 
Jtevelation, in which there are fome three or- four pretie ins 8 
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(in oftavo) cut in brafs very workmanly. As for other bookes, 
that I have feene in this realme, either in Latin or Englith, with, 
pictures, as Livy, Gefner, Alciat’s emblemes, a booke ; dg 
Spe&tris in Latin, and (in our tong) the Chronicles, the booke. 
of Martyrs, the booke of Hauking and Hunting, and M, 
Whitney’s excellent Emblemes, yet all their figures are cut in, 
wood, and none in metall ; and in that refpeé inferior. to thefe,, 
at leaft, (by the old praverbe) the more coft, the more worthip.. 
The ufe of the picture is evident, which is, that (having read, 
over the booke) you may reade it (as it were again) in the very, 
picture; and one thing isto be noted, which every one (haply.). 
will not obferve, namely, the perfpedtive in every figure. For, 
the perfonages of men, the fhapes of horfes, and.fach like, are, 
i. made large at the bottome, and leffer upward, as if you were, 
to behold all the fame in a plaine, that which is neareft feemes, 
greateft, and the fardeft fhewes fmalleft, which is the chief. 
art in picture.”"———So_ much fer this worthy kaight’s work-. 
manly pictures, which (haply) at this day, would .have flept; 
with the profound maifter Broughton his treatife on the Reve-, 
lation, had it not been for fome little poetical merit in the 
tranflation of Orlando. | Ba Ast 4) 
It is plain from what has been premifed, that the art of en- 
graving on copper, (or brafs as the knight is pleafed to call it) 
was but in its infancy in queen Elizabeth’s time ; in her fue= 
ceffor, James the firft’s reign, one Gualtier, a Frenchman, en- 
graved feveral of the cuts that are to the tranflation of Barclay’s 
Argenis, which are’ well performed, and in a fine tafe; the 
great Van Dyk appeared foon after, who fometimes handled 
the graver, to the no fmall honour of the art:. fince that, 
time engraving has arrived to very great perfe@tion. If the 
French are before us in hiftory-engraving, we excel the whole: 
world in that of landfcape. France never -made a figure in 
the laft till our countryman Lawrence, (or Laurent, as he 
ftiled himfeif) went among them. Under this ingenious man, 
Mr. Major ftudied, whofe works are an honour to, his country. 
We haye mentioned, in a former Number, the fine priot of 
Niobe, engraved by Mr. Woollett ; we fhall nat do juftice to 
his very great merit, jf we omit taking notice of a print juft 
publithed as a companion to it: the fubject is, Phaeton re- 
quefting the chariot of the Sun, one of the fineft ftofies that 
ever engaged the pencil. Suppofe the glowing fteeds, fnorting 
fire, and fatiated with the juice of ambrofa, ‘juft harneffed to 
the chariot of the fan, by the nimble Hours, at the command 
of Apollo: Aurora too had that inftant difperfed the darknefs, 
which the God perceiving, fays to his fon, (whom he has been 
a long while diffauding from his rath defign) ‘* Hafte, Snatch 
the reins ; or if you have a mind that can be moved by advice, 


take 
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take ‘my counfel, not my chariot”=—This is the point of time 
intended by the painter; but where ds.the radiant chariot, drawn 
by the flaming iteeds, and held in by the Hours, ‘tiil) the cha- 
rioteer takes the reins >——+There is-one man that feems to 
pofiefs abilities capable of doing juftice to this fublime fubje@, 
One who has already painted’part of this. prefumptuous youth’s 
ftory 5 we mean the painter of that finely conceived picture of 
a horfe frighted at fight of a lion, that was exhibited at Spring 
Garden in May laft.———But to our purpofe :—-The Jand{cape 
from whence Mr. Woollet’s print is engraved is a Sun-rife ; 
at fome diftance #s a building oppofed to the Sun, which has 
a beautiful effe& : the fcene is otherwife diverfified with ruins 
of palaces, rivers, and bridges, and fhepherds attending their 
cattle. Upon the foreground is placed Phaeton om one knee 
before Apollo; and, on each fide are fome nymphs, fitting on 
the ground.” The engraver has fhewn all his art in the tky, 
and in the rays of the fun, ‘which ftrike over and about the 
building ; and we never before faw the light and fhadow fo 
well preferved in any print fo very delicately engraved. 
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Art. 18. Fhe Enlargement of the Mind. Epifile 1. To General 
Crauford, Written at Belvidere, 1763, By J. Langhorne, 
4to. Pr. ts. Becket and De Hondt, ee 


HE ingenious Mr. Langhorne, who has already obliged 

the public with feveral agreeable produétions, has, in the 

epiltle before’ us, turned his poetical abilities to the beft and 
nobleft purpofe, and given us fome excellent moral: reflections, 
in very good verfe. We cannot, at the fame time, help wifh- 
ing that the obfervations, which we meet with inthis little poem, 
had been artfully woven into fome ufiform and regular work. of 
a larger extent, as they feem at prefent to want nothing but or- 
der and conneétion to recommend them, ‘The Enlargement of 
the Mind is rather :a quaint and unpromifing title. “The poem 
has, notwithftanding, on the whole, — fhare of ‘merit, as our . 


readers will fee from the following extract. 


‘ Shall the dull inmate of pedantic walls, 
On whofe old walk the funbeam feldom falls, 
Who knows of nature, and of man no more .. ‘ 

- Than fills fome page of antiquated lore——-__ 
Shall he, in words and terms profoundly wife, 
The better knowledge of the world defpile, 
Think wifdom center’d ina :falfe degree, 

And fcorn.the {cholar of humanity ?? 
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It is impoffible to “fedd’ the ‘lait tine” without ‘ddmiting the 
Scholar of Humanity, as ‘a ‘hap y expreffion, ‘and at the! fame time 
Jamenting, that the fine before it is fo ihdifferent, as ‘We cannot 
poflibly conjecture what Mr. “L: means bya Falfé degree. 

There is fomething very Apirited and nervous in Mr, Lang- 
hore’ s addrefs to truth. 

° © Immortal Frath! O from thy radiant fhrine, 
Where light created firft effay’d to thirte. : 
Where cluftring {tars eternal beams difplay, 

.. And.gems ethereal drink the goldenday.> 

To chafe this moral, clear this fenfual night, 
O thed oné ray'of.thy celeftial light ! 
Teach us, while. wandering thro’ this vale below 
_ We know but little, that we little know, 
‘One beam to mole-ey’d Prejudice convey, | a 
Let Pride perceive one mortifying ray. | 
Thy glafs to fools, to infidels apply, 
And all the dimnefs of the mental apt! 


‘The epiltle concludes thus: , 
* *T was notin luftrums of long counted years 
That fwell th’ alternate reign of hopes and fears, 
Not in the fplendid feenes of pain and ttrife, 
That Wifdom plac’d the dignity of life; 
To ftudy Nature was the tatk affign’d, 
Andilearn from her th’ Enlargement of the'Mind, 
Learn from her works whatever Truth admires, , 
And fleep in death with fatisfied defires.’ 


Art.19. Poematia ; Partim Latine fcripta, Partim Reddita. Ato, 
6d. Dodfley. ' 
This colle@tion of little poems extends but to twelve pages. 
Thofe who have a tafte for Latin verfe and claffical exprefiion 
will think them well worthy of their perufal : the following very 
fion of the famous fong of Arno’s Vale, may fuffice for a fpecie 
men. 
« Has ubi contigimus valles, Lucinda, bioten: 
Arnus quas nitidis argenteus irrigat undis ; | 
Gratos ire dies, fecurique otia ruris 
Cértatim lufit Corydon & Phyllis avena. 
Suave melos praeter folitum cecinere volucres, 
‘Uberiorque fuos mirata eft Vinea foetus; 
Omnia laetari; & feros manfura per annos 
Arninas inter credendum gaudia valles. . 
Sed poftquam abftulerat.non exorabile fatum - 
Paftorumque decus, Te, praefidiumque, Palaemon:; 
Protinus Arnigenas:campis detrufit avitis, 
Gens Ar&toa vird, patrio gens durior aftro, 
Jam lepor, ingeniumque aad. > Bec, ut ante, canorem 
Agreltis 
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Agreftis bibit aure tuum, Lucinda, juventus. oy 
Muofis gloria nulla ; Getae dant jura colonis. 
Arne, vale; & tecum valeant tna dulcia Tempe.’ 
* ‘The iron race is Dappily imitated by the | 
‘ patrio gens durior aftro.’ 
but the two laft lines in the Latin are much inferior tothe original, 


Art. 20. Iflington: 4 Poem. Addrefed to Mr. Benjamin Stapp, 
To which are fubjoined Jeveral other Poetical Effays by the fame Au- 
thor, 4to. Pr. 1s. Flexney. 

This poem is extremely well worthy of the perfon to whom it 
is addreffed, and the place which it has celebrated, 

— ‘ Iflingtonia’s village, much-lov’d place! 
Which {trikes th’ admiring eye with many a grace.” 

The inhabitants of Canonbury-houfe, will, we doubt not, fres 
quently repeat the following moft delightful defcriptign. 

‘ There the frequented Canonbury ftands, 

The venerable work of monkifh hands ; 

Clofe by its fpacious park, with water clear, 

Behold a beautiful canal appear.! 

Not far from thence fair Highb’ry’s Barn is plac’d, 
Near where the Roman gen’ral’s camp’s ftill trac’d ; 
From whence, fince him, (as, vulgar tales report) 
Rebellious Straw hurl’d vengeance at the court : 
This fpot commands an advantageous view 

Of Highgate’s hills, and thofe of Hampftead too.’ 

Our egregious bard has not forgot, 

— -—— ‘ thofe much-reforted fields, 

Where the White-conduit every dainty yields ;” 
nor does he dwell with lef poetical rapture on 

the ‘ beauties that are feen, 

In Newington, in Stroud, or Kingfland Green ?? 

Whither, if our readers have a mind to accompany the poet, we 

with them a pleafant walk, and a great deal of diverfion. 

Art.-21. The Temple of Venus. Part the Second. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d, 

Moran. 

- Part the fecond of this poem is like part the firft, a lufcious 
and obfcene defcription of the debaucheries and fhameful vices 
of this debauched town: the author, whoever he is, is by no 
means a contemptible poet, but, like a fecond Aretine, has 
drawn very ood pictures, which, for their loofenefs and inde- 
cency, fhould be thrown into the fire. 


Art. 22. Lowe at Firft Sight: 4 Ballad Farce, of two A&s. As 
performed at the Theatre-Reyal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 14 
Becket azd De Hondt. 

The author fpeaks fo humbly of this piece himfelf, that it 


would be rather cruel to treat it with much rigour, though we 
cannot 
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cdtinot beftow on it much commendation. It has; however, like’ 
tnany other ballad farces,'a fpecies of compofition for which we: 
have no great veneration, been tolerably received in the tepre~ 
fentation: and, indeed, if Love in aVillage is to engrofs almoft the 
fole poffeffion of the theatre for two feafons, Love at Firft Sight 
may reafonably claim the indulgence ofa few nights. There is 2’ 
pert flippancy in the dialogue, and a hafty fucceffion of farcical 
changes in the plot, which make the piece run off lightly in the 
reprefentation, though not equally fatisfattory in the clofer. 
The following air may ferve as a fpecimen of the mufical part 
of this little drama. 
* The fun’s gay metal, thining gold, 
In many fhapes ts fhewn ; 
The form, though varied in the mould, 
The ftandard worth’s ftill known. 
So I, my fair to pleafe and gain, 
Would many changes prove ; 
Thro’ all a conftant heart maintain; 
That heart fhould all be love.’ 


Art. 23. An Account of the firft Difcovery, and natural Hiflory of 
Florida, With a particular Detail of the feveral Expeditions and 
Defcents made on that Coaft. Collected from the bef? Authorities 
éy William Roberts. i/uftrated by a general Map, and fome par- 
ticular Plans, together with a geographical Defcription of that coun- 
try. By T. Jefferys, Geographer to bis Majefty. 4to.. Jefferys. 
This is a moft feafonable publication; nor can we at this 

time have too much information concertiing a country that has 
fo Jately become part of the Britifh American empire. The 
author concludes his preface with the following hints, which 
places our acquifition of Florida in a very new and interefting 
light.. 

‘ We are fenfible that the poffeffion of the Havannah would 
be always able to obftru€t the return of the rich Spanith fleets 
home to Europe, with treafure from Peru and Mexico, which, 
without doubt, was one concurring reafon for the late conqueft 
of Cuba: but, as it has been again given up by the late trea- 
ty, it remains to be confidered, whether the coaft of Florida 
tnay not bé made, in a gréat meafure, as diftrefsful to them, on 
fuch occafions, as that of Cuba? With regard to the meer di- 
rection of the land, it fhould feem not to be lefs fuited to this 
purpofe, becaufe thefe Spanifh fhips are obliged to fetch a com- 
pafs as clofe under it as they can, in order to get'a wind lafge 
enough to carry them fufficiently eaftward to fall down upon 
Cuba, where there is a general jun@tion made of their feveral 
fleets bound to Europe, after which they fail together through 
the firaits of Bahama. On the eaftern fide of Florida, which, 
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with the range of the Bahama-iflands, forms. thefe ftraits, we; 
as yet, know of no.harbours of any value, not at all fuited to 
receive fhips of force; and, therefore, it feems by no means 
calculated for the ufe of intercepting .the Spanith treafares ; 
but, on the weftern fhore of this peninfula, lies the fine harbour 
of Spiritu del Santo, capable of holding, . itis faid, .all the na- ° 
vies of Europe, and to the north-weft of this, on the continent, 
the harbour of Penfacola is fituated very fafe arid capacious 
alfo; both thefe,-when properly occupied and fortified, will 
prove annoyances fo vexatious to the Spanith fettlements about 
the Miffifiippi, that it will be impoffible for them to tranfport 
the treafures and produ€ts of their ‘American dominions. into 
Europe, in any tolerable quantity. And, was the whole chain 
of Britifh provinces, from Newfowndland to the Cape of Flo- 
rida, tolerably peopled, Britain would, at all. times, with the 
affiftance of its navy, be able to check and control the power 
of the French and Spaniards in the American world, and fpeedi- 
ly to reftore tranquillity to its own fubjeéts in every part of the 
plobe; for, if the finews be cut, the limb of courfe muft fail.’ 

With regard to the execution of the body of the work, we can 
fay but little as to our own experience, becaufe we never tra 
velled that country ; but from the geographical lights we have, 
many of the rivers and places are more truly laid down than 
they are in the French maps ; and if any ofie will be at the 
pains to compare the charts of Charlevoix, Du Pratz, and 
others, they will find great inaccuracies, and often great dif- 
cordance between what is printed and what is engraved, or, in 
other words, between ihe narrative and the map; an iticonfi- 
ftency we do not perceive in the work before us. The: hilto- 
tical part muft be agreeable to every Brisifh reader. The nat- 
tative and ftile are plain and intelligible, and keep clofe to 
the fenfe of the original hiftorians. Here we may perteive 
how much blood and treafure the acquifition of Florida (a 
country which of late it has been fo much the fafhion to de- 
preciate) coft the Spaniards, a people who are well acquainted 
with their interefts. 


“Art. 24. Some Hints to People in Porver, ont thé prefent melancholy 
Situation of our Colonies in North America. 800. Pr. 15: 
Hinxman. 


This pamphlet, which is dedicated to his majefty’s principal - 
fecretaries of ftate, is not amifs as to its compofition in fome 
parts. The author-thinks that our retaining Canada was a 
‘tight meafure, and that there are two.methods of remedying. 
the prefent melancholy fituation of our colonies; the one, by 
tendering the Indians dependent upon us; the other, by con- 
ciliating their affetions to uss The former, he thinks, would 
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tot only effectually remove the diforder, bnt prevent all poffi- 
bility of its return. The latter will be bat a tereporary reliefs 
The author then talks about difpoffeffing the French from both. 
fides of the Mitifippi, and then his pamphlet degenerates into 
poor perfonal panegyric and malignant fneers. His hero feems 
to be general Amherft; whom undoubtedly he cAnnot compli- 
ment too much, and then he endeavours to grin horribly a 
ghafily fmile upon the characters of other gentlemen and go- 
vernors. in America; by giving them the very reverfe of thofe 
characters which he infinuates to the public they deférve. 


Art. 25. The Anatomy of a late Negotiation. Earneftly addreffd 1 to 
the ferious Confideration of the People of Gréat Britain. 420, 
» Pr i Se Wilkie, ‘ 


This author endeavours to fhew that the fpirit of the prefent 
oppbfition is deitru€ive to that of iberty. Thus’ far in gene- 
ral terms;-which every, reader of fenfe will confider as words of 
courfe ina .pelitical, controverfy. He then becomes a little 
more particular, ‘ Will, fays he, the dukes of N—Je or 
D e pretend, that they entered into oppofition with any 
one public plea, or with any views but to remove from the per- 
fon of the’k the object of their jealouly, and to reinftate 
themfelves in their formet power? Is that a confideration that 
will juftify them, or any of their party, in their condu& to« 
wards the public? May we not fairly deem perfons atuated by 
fuch principles, the authors of faétion, not the fupporters of 
liberty ; the enemies, not the friends to their country ?” 

The addreffer then confiders the propriety of Mr. P———’g 
conduct, and with great fpirit and freedom reproaches him and 
his patty with having been willing to facrifice their ‘refentments 
to their intérefts, and privately enter into terms of aecommio- 
dation with every perfon, to reftore to him.the influence he had 
renounced, make ufe of that very influence to re-inftate them- 
felves and the adherents in-_power and.in.ofiice; if we fhould fee 
them make. ufe of the peace they had decried, as a pretence to 
extend their profeription, and in the fame manner confent to-re- 
ftore C—t influence to the man who boafted himfelf the advifer 
of that peace, and flipulate the highett office fo one of the prin 
cipal defenders of it? 

‘Ate thefe things fo, my countrymen? do I attempt to im- 
pofe upon your judgments; or do they attempt to impofe up- 
on the confidence you have tepofed in their profeffions? Is it 
true or falfe that the dukes of N le and D were pub- 














licly known to have ‘approved atid recommended’ peace upon 
any terms, which they afterwards oppofed, when obtained up- 
on- much more- advantageous terms than they had themfelves 
confented to accept.’ : 
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In fhort, ifthe fa& is true, and we have not heard it either 
authentically or unauthentically denied, that the rope of coa- 
lition was twifted at different ends, and that Mr. P. and his 
friends were willing to have coalefced with lord B. in difplac- 
ing the prefent adminiftration, thé reader will find in this pam- 
phiet ftritures: that open an unbounded field of curiofity, amaze- 
ment, and fpeculation. As to the pamphlet itfelf, the manner in 
which it is written is fo matterly, that it is not beneath the 
notice of the greateft man it attacks, becaufe it proceeds upon 
faéts, which, if they are falfe, may be invalidated by one dath 
of a hay and our author’s fevere ftritures upon them mutt 
vanifh into {moke. 


Art. 26. The bumble Aiarefi of the People of Great Britain to bis 
Majefty. 8vo. Pr. 6d, Henderfon. ~ 


This is a foolifh hackneyed remonftrance againft the late 
peace, very forrily penned ; intending only to inflame the pub- 
lic difcontents, by infinuations which are now thread-bare and 
contemptible. 


Art. 27. Confiderations on the prevailing Spirit and Temper of the 
prefent Times. In a Letter to the Scots Nation. $8vo. Pr. 4d. 
Sandby. ' 


Ptifan and water-gruel are, on many occafions, extremely 
ferviceable to invalids; but a good phyficiati would not always: 
wholly truft to them for the recovery of a patient in a deliri- 
ous fever, This paniphlet is wrote with great decency and 
difintereftednefs. It is even immoderately moderate, and 
points out with calmnefs both the caufes and the remedy of our 
prefent political malady. We moft heartily wifh that the /ffa- 
mina of the public underftanding and morals may be fo vigo~- 
rous as to be cured, or at leaft corrected, by this lenient pre- 
{cription. 


Art. 28. 4 Letter to the Rev. the New EleGed Leflurers of St. 
M y W c——Il! Containing fome Hints of the greateft 
Importance ; in which the Intereft of all the Le@urers in London, 
Sc. are greatly concerned. Earneftly recommended to the Perufal 
of the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England.. To which 
is added an Appendix, addreffed to the Subferibers to the Evening 

* Le@ures of St. Swithen’s, London Stone; St. Ann’s, Alderf- 
pate; St. James’s, Duke’s Place, &&c. &%e. By J. S———, 
Efq; 8vo. Pr. 6d. Keith. 


This is a pious and well-meant letter, if it has no founda- 
tion in difappointment or private pique; and we wifh it may 
have a fuitable effec&t upon the parties to whom it is addreffed, 
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